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THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOL 


PATRICK MURNANE 


rs HE purpose of religious education is union with God. It is 
vital then that from the earliest years we should be 
conscious of God, that our lives should be directed towards 
God. God must not be remote. God has made this infinitely — 
easier by becoming man. Hence the importance of getting to 
know the God-Man, of trying to understand Jesus Christ, of 
studying Scripture. It must be the mission of every priest and 
every teacher to assist—not indeed without Our Mother—at 
the Christmas of each child’s soul, the birth of Jesus Christ in 
him. By that is not meant the preparing of a child for the 
sacraments or the ministration of them to him alone, but the 
creating in the child, with God’s grace, of a consciousness of 
the living Jesus Christ, in order that Jesus Christ may become 
for him “ the way, the truth and the life.” In his book The 
Love of God Dom Aeldred Graham writes (IV, iii): “ the final 
issue of God’s love for us is that we should become like to Him 
Who is the ‘ first-born among many brethren.’ And it is by 
having the mind of Christ that we must resemble Him.” — 
To establish then in children the mind of Christ is the work 
before the priest when he visits the school, and perhaps more 
directly so when he teaches Scripture. He must handle Scripture 
not as he handles profane writings, but in the spirit of faith. 
Christ must cease to be an abstraction, a word in a lesson, as 
the names of those men of history who, as far as the generality 
of men is concerned, lie buried, mummified in the satchels of 
children. It must be the Christ that transcends time, even 
though the child considers His deeds, His life in time. It must 
be in an effortless and connected way that the child passes 
from his study of Christ in class to his prayer, his talk with 
Christ in the Church and his reception of Him in Holy 
Communion. It will be all the easier for him when it is the 
one who cares for Christ in the tabernacle and gives Him in 
Holy Communion comes to speak of Him in the class-room. 
Newman in the Grammar of Assent says (Part I, Ch. IV): 
“<¢ Bible Religion’ is both the recognised title and the best 
description of English religion,” but adds of this religion a 
little later: “it is suspicious and protests, or is frightened, 
as if it saw a figure in a picture move out of its frame, when 
Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, or the holy apostles, are spoken 


of as real beings and really such as Scripture implies them to 
be.” To avoid any such unreality must be the priest’s aim. 
Christ must live again for the children in the priest’s teaching, 
a Christ Who is near them personally, Who is their ideal, their 
friend, their intimate, Who lives in them. Their religion then 
becomes personal in the sense, for example, that sin is not so 
much the violation of God’s law—though it is indeed recognised 
to be that—as something that displeases Jesus Christ, Who 
is so loved. This will not make moral teaching vague ; rather 
will it make vivid. 

To pursue some end successfully it is necessary to have the 
nature of that end clearly in mind. Hence to successfully 
teach Scripture, one must have clearly in mind what one wants 
to do exactly, one’s ideal. That ideal will determine one’s 
approach at every instant, it will be injected into one’s every 
word and act in teaching. But, even with this clear view of the 
task and even though one is co-operating with the grace of 
God, one must of course encounter and be harried by obstacles 
_ great and small. These help too, for they keep our feet on the 
ground, even if our heads be with the stars. There is, for example, 
the difficulty that teaching Scripture to children in the primary 
school is not the only work in life for the ordinary priest in a 
parish. Often the priest may be able to drop in only irregularly, 
or perhaps with several days between each visit. Normally, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, he cannot, for 
various reasons, take the same children every day for a certain 
time. There are some who recommend this concentration of 
attention on a particular class. In fact, it is not commonly 
done. What then is the priest who visits a particular class 
irregularly to do? The irregularity of his visits can be a help, 
in its own way, though that may not justify it if it be avoidable. 
At least he will be something fresh, a change for the children. 
He must, of course, avoid being a complete relaxation for 
them, an escape from the ever-present master, his class a green 
oasis of idleness. He need not ignore the particular programme 
prescribed for the class ; on the contrary, he should know its 
content very well. Perhaps he is a good story-teller—many 
priests are. Children will listen with interest to a Scripture 
story well told, even in this sophisticated age. Even though 
they would not be willing to listen outside the school, they 
will normally be ready to pay attention in the atmosphere of 
the class-room. It is like the joke told from the pulpit to rouse 
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the people’s flagging attention. It need not, to get a response, 
be quite as rich in humour as the joke told under other circum- 
stances. The priest will, when telling his story, be as unlike 
the traditional bible-history as possible. He has the advantage 
of a detailed study of Scripture, in particular, of the New 
Testament. He can paint in the background, he can touch up - 
in brighter colours the subsidiary characters of the story. He 
can make the scene live, above all, he can make Christ live in 
the scene. He must suit word and content to the age-group. 
Remember how dearly the smaller child loves a story. The 
priest can encourage questions and opinions. He will get them 
spontaneously after a while if he is a success. Perhaps in terms 
of pages in the textbook he has covered very little ground. 
But he has done a number of things that may more than 
compensate for that. He has tried to keep to his ideal. He has 
aroused the children’s interest, even their love—and that can 
help even towards the lowest end of education, the examination. 
He may have enlightened the teacher as well. After all the 
teacher cannot reasonably be expected to have a very full 
knowledge of Scripture. But maybe the priest is not a good 
story-teller. He can then, for example, use a picture, some 
scene from Scripture, tell the children about it, examine every 
detail, get the children to discuss it. A priest might, in a simple 
way, dramatise a little Scripture, get the children to act some 
suitably-arranged scene in the Bible. Of course, that will 
demand a good deal of preparation, but it can be done. One 
does not need to be very observant to notice how easily and 
readily children act at their games. There is so much the priest 
—even the one of necessity irregular in his visits—can do with 
reflection and preparation. 

A priest’s biggest difficulty may well be the destruction of a 
bad tradition in the teaching of Scripture. There is, for example, 
the fairly common tendency to learn complete incidents, as 
told in an unsuitable bible-history, by rote. It is particularly 
unfortunate if the words of Scripture themselves do not get 
much space in the bible-history account or if the language of 
the bible-history is archaic or unnecessarily full of words not 
used in everyday speech. Then unreality is accentuated. There 
has been in the past perhaps a tendency to encourage the learning 
by rote of what was not really understood—possibly in the 
hope that it would be understood later. Even now one is 
conscious after a child has successfully “rendered” the 
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Benedictus, for example, of an inclination in the audience to 
stand up and clap this feat of memory. At least, in that particular 
case the child has learned one of the finest passages in Scripture, 
even though he does not understand a word of it, but what is 
to be said when the passage learned is merely a piece of third- 
rate composition ? Sometimes on the occasion of an examination 
the child’s recital is even made more artificial by the use of a 
completely artificial tone of voice and manner of delivery—or 
perhaps that is merely the manifestation of the shallowness of 
the child’s understanding of the passage? This, of course, is 
not to belittle the hard work of well-intentioned teachers. They 
are faced with a tradition which only the priests can break. 
One finds quite often, after such an artificial recitation, that 
the child can give a reasonable and intelligent account in his 
own words and normal tone of voice of the same incident. 
That seems to show unnecessary and misdirected effort. 

It is sometimes argued that this is a traditional method of 
learning Scripture and that in the past it has had satisfactory 
results. But in the past life was more lived in the faith. In 
his The Secret of the Curé d’Ars, Henri Ghéon describes for 
us that favourable atmosphere of faith. He writes: “ the 
earth with all its needs to keep men down, but untroubled 
faith to draw men upwards. They held their faith firmly. 
Among themselves they talked of the Gospel stories as today 
men talk of the doubtful news in the papers. On the whole 
we must admit that what the prophets say is quite as valuable 
as what the journalists say. The evening prayer was said in 
common. Jean-Marie learnt at the same time how Jesus was 
born and how the corn grows. One was no more matter for 
astonishment than the other—simply it was so.” One can 
imagine any kind of teaching of Scripture bearing fruit in that 
spiritual climate. But are we as favoured as that in Ireland 
even now? It is not easy to decide in such matters. Recently 
a very valuable little book, Religion and the Child, made a 
welcome reappearance. The authoress should have plenty of 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge. In the very first 
page she writes: “ twenty. years ago religious truth found no 
obstacle in the hearts of the vast majority of Irish Catholic 
children. They were born into and brought up in an atmosphere 
of faith ; the majority of the parents lived lives of faith, always 
with one eye. on: the other world. Children were moulded in 
the home. and in the Catholic school, They grew up in an 
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atmosphere of faith, of other-worldliness. As a result they 
drank in revealed truth and this truth watered and brought 
growth to the fertile soil of their baptismal grace. Modern 
conditions have brought chaos into that happy state of things. 
Insensibility, the materialistic outlook which is gaining ground, 
is playing havoc with the souls of Irish children.” It is worth 
considering whether or not there is a great deal of truth here. 
The traditional form of conning by rote may have served in 
a@ very favourable atmosphere. It is an easy way of covering 
portion of a crowded programme. It may well have to give 
place before some more intelligent, if lengthier and more exacting, 
method. 

How will the priest supply something or enable the teacher 
to supply something to replace this method of teaching 
Scripture? The child must have something which he can 
read and study. There is something to be said for the argument 
that any bible-history, even an unsuitable one or one suitable 
only for past generations, is better than no bible-history at 
all. Sometimes what does not suit the present-day child may 
very well suit older people at home. It can recall things to 
them and enable them to help the children. What the parent 
takes pains with in teaching the child will be the best taught, 
for it will be taught with a love and understanding which no 
one outside the home can equal. It may be said that parents 
nowadays expect the teacher to do all the teaching. ‘ Perhaps 
there is work here too for us priests. The best text-book would 
seem to be the one that comes nearest, consistent with simplicity, 
to the sacred text itself, and that is well illustrated. Teachers 
have drawn up their own bible-history in simple dignified 
language of the people, their everyday language. The priest 
could give valuable help and guidance here. Apart from taking 
any positive action about replacing what is considered an 
unsuitable text-book, the priest can encourage the children to 
use their own words, together with simple texts from Scripture. 
He can even insist on that. He will have to be careful to exclude 
slang, particularly from the boys’ vocabularly. 

If the priest discourages to death this artificiality in dealing 
with Scripture in the primary school and succeeds in putting 
something more realistic in its place, he will have done a very 
great deal. Still there is so much else he might do. There is, 
for example, the matter of visual aids. It is probable that we 
do not need suth things in this: country in the same profusion 


as we find them in some other countries. Apart from the interest 
that faith gives, there is still a healthy tradition that one must 
be suspicious of easy ways of learning. Yet while it may readily 
be granted that these aids do not remove the necessity for 
concentration and steady work, yet they do help to make the 
work more attractive, the subject-matter more real, more 
concrete, more intelligible. The priest can encourage the use 
of these aids and he might well begin with Scripture. He might, 
for example, concentrate on the provision of some small 
permanent fund for the provision of these aids. A wider use 
of visual aids would give an impetus to the production of them 
in this country. If the priest has, or has under his control, a 
projector or lantern, he should find use for it in teaching 
Scripture. From the pulpit the priest can encourage parents 
to take an interest in the reading of Scripture in the home, 
to possess a copy of the New Testament, or at least of one gospel. 
Cheap copies of the Gospel can be placed for sale. Why not 
try to present free, or at any rate, cheaply, a copy of the New 
Testament or of a gospel to each child leaving school? It is 
interesting to read Newman’s opinion of adult reading of 
Seripture. ‘To the devout and spiritual,’ he says, “ the 
Divine Word speaks of things, not merely of notions. And 
again to the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexed, the 
suffering, there comes by means of their very trials, an 
enlargement of thought which enables them to see in it what 
they never saw before. Henceforth there is to them reality 
in its teachings which they recognise as an argument and the 
best of arguments for its divine origin’ (Grammar of Assent, 
Ch. IV). 

There are two further points that suggest themselves and 
that show how the priest can be of great assistance in dealing 
with Scripture in the school. The first is concerned with the 
fact that the programme appointed for a particular year is a 
complete unit, consisting though it does of apparently separate 
items, prayers, instruction, catechism, Scripture. Where 
necessary, these different items must be connected with each 
other. Scripture will be found to be the basis of the unity of 
a@ programme and this, even when Scripture is not even formally 
prescribed, as may happen in the junior classes. As was 
mentioned already, no one is more ready for a story than the 
smaller child. The second point is concerned with unity also, 
the unity of the New and Old Testaments. Christ, the ideal 
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of our teaching, is the centre of the two Testaments, a fact 
which the priest should emphasise. In the recently published 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, in his article on 
“The Interpretation of Holy Scripture,’’ Rev. C. Fuller quotes 
R. Kehoe (article on “ The Scriptures as the Word of God,” 
Eastern Churches’ Quarterly), as follows: “It is precisely this 
unity of the Testaments which, in the opinion of certain modern 
writers, gives life to the Old Testament and relevance to us 
today, the glory shines from Christ but it shines back into the 
whole of Scripture, making it one glorious body full of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Our ideal then in Scripture must be to establish in the child 
the mind of Christ, that we may further establish in him that 
union with God that is the end of religious education. Dom 
Aeldred Graham reminded us of this necessity of having in 
us the mind of Christ in words quoted at the outset of this 
article. It is of interest to see where this idea leads him. In 
the same place he says: ‘ though we may meditate upon the 
scenes and actions of Our Lord’s earthly life, we should not 
allow the mind to stop there. The love-union with God does 
not depend upon our representing to ourselves events of past 
history even of sacred history. Be it recalled that the Person 
of Christ, since it is divine, is and has always been outside 
considerations of space and time. It is in our mind and only 
there that we hold communion with ‘the mind of Christ ’.” 
And he adds: ‘ the stress which has been laid in recent years 
on the doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ 
surely emphasises this truth.” As we are looking at this question 
from the point of view primarily of the educating of others, 
it is worthwhile giving one further quotation, this time from 
a very different source. In his book The-Psychology of Character 
Rudolph Allers emphasises two things which he calls respectively 
“the will to power” and “the will to community,” which 
must be recognised and reconciled in the individual. ‘In 
education,” he writes, ‘‘ we are faced with the difficult task 
of steering a middle course between all those measures which 
tend to weaken the experience of incorporating a personal 
value (legitimate self-esteem), and those which are calculated 
to lead to an absolutising of the self. Man should win to the 
constant awareness of his own inalienable, individual value 
and the absolute oneness of his person, combined with the 
knowledge that he has that value only if he knows and feels 
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himself to be a member of totalities greater than himself. 
This paradox and antithesis—is expressed or exemplified by 
the fact that Christ continues to live in the Church—but can 
also live within the individual human breast: ‘ Not I live, 
but Christ liveth in me’” (Phychology of Character, Cheap 
Edition. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 207, 208). The ideal set out 
in this article for the priest teaching Scripture seems to be 
very much in line with this. 
PATRICK MURNANE 

Midleton, Co. Cork. 


EVENING MASS 


“ T’Osservatore Romano ” of 24 March 1955 published 
a “ monitum ” from the Congregation of the Holy Office 
concerning unjustifiable extensions of the permission to 
celebrate evening Mass, allowed by the Apostolic 
Constitution * Christus Dominus.” 

“Ttaque locorum Ordinarii licentiam ne dent celebrandi 
Missas horis postmeridianis ad externam dumtaxat 
solemnitatem decorandam aut in privatorum commodum.” 


TEACHING ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 


SisteR M. DYMPNA . 
(This scheme is intended for children aged about 13-14 years) 


Aims 
1. to help the children to see the life of Our Lord as a whole 
so that they may understand better His life and mission. 
2. to help the children to know and love the Gospels so 
that they may 
3. use them for prayer and get to know and love Our Lord 
through them. 


Preparatory Work 

As a conclusion to work done on the Old Testament, give 
the children some idea of the political and economic conditions 
obtaining in Palestine at the time Our Lord was born. Let 
them understand something of the various groups of people 
with whom Our Lord came into contact and of the way in 
which these people lived and worked. Explain briefly the most 
important feasts kept by the Jews, adding any details regarding 
religious observances which you would consider necessary for 
a proper understanding of the Gospel story. Then after a short 
explanation of what a Gospel is and of how it came to be _— 
give a few interesting facts about the writer. 


I Set the children to read through the “gospel as they 
would a story. | 
II compile with the children a time chart of Our Lord’s 
_. life (to scale).. This emphasises at once the length. of 
time spent at Nazareth and leads to a discussion of its 
significance. 
. ITZ next deal with the various parts in order. This work 
can be spread over a period and should link up with the 


liturgical year. 


THE Hoty CHILDHOOD 


Activities could include any of the following :— 
1. preparation of a nativity play (using the Gospel words). 
: 2. -preparation of a — mime ehoral. 
Gospel words). 
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3. preparation of a carol service (the carols alternating with 
Gospel reading). 

4. preparation of a “film’’ where possible, using lantern 
slides or pictures with the epidiascope—the showing of 
the pictures to be accompanied with carols and gospel 
reading. 

5. preparation of a play on the Joyful Mysteries of the 
Rosary (using Gospel words). 

6. making of friezes, booklets, etc., on the Holy Childhood, 
using the gospel words to describe each incident. 


THE LIFE AT NAZARETH 

Comment on the significance of this and discuss the lessons 

Our Lord meant to teach us (prayer and faithful discharge of our 
work). 


THE PUBLIC LIFE 


A brief outline of the public life should be given (with the 
aid of a map) and the chief events set against this background 
It will be seen to fall into two periods. Children would then 
follow the events which took place (a) in Galilee, (b) in Judea 
and either they or the teacher could compile a wall chart to 
summarise them. Some children might like to compile a map 
book of the various places Our Lord visited and of what He 
did there. 

Then would follow a discussion regarding Our Lord’s purposes 
in His public life. 

1. to teach us a way of life, i.e., to love God, and to love 

our neighbour for His sake. 

2. to prove His divinity by miracles in order to awaken 

faith in Himself and in His mission. 

3. to train the apostles and found the Church. 

Each of these would be dealt with and wall charts compiled by 
the teacher to summarise the chief points. 


THE SACRED PASSION 


The route followed by Our Lord in His passion might be 
followed on a map as the Gospel story was read. Further work 
might include : 

1. preparation of passion play or mime with gospel reading. 

2. preparation of class reading of the passion on lines similar 
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to those followed in the singing of the passion in church 
on Palm Sunday. 
This could be accompanied by lantern slides or pictures 
and hymns. 
3. making of individual books or friezes with gospel annota- 
tions, e.g., Maps of Passion 
Time Table (clocks of passion) 
Books or friezes of Stations of the Cross or 
of the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. 
(N.B.—These allow for a quiet pondering of the story of the 
Passion.) 


THE RESURRECTION 
Chart or diary of the Forty Days 


IV To get the children to love the Gospels let them make 
individual books on subjects of their own choice— 
using gospel words, e.g., 

Our Lady Book from the Gospel 

My Book of Prayers from St. Luke’s Gospel 

Our Lord’s Friends 

Our Lord and Animals 

Our Lord and Nature 

Our Lord and Sick People 

Our Lord and Lepers 

People Who Gave Our Lord Hospitality 

People Who Came To Visit Our Lord When He was 
a Baby 

Some People Our Lord Met, etc. 


V_ Show the children how to use the Gospel for prayer. 


Sister M. DyMPNA 
Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 


ST. PIUS ON CHARITY 
Let your charity go out to all men even the worst enemies 
of the Church. 
—ST. PIUS X 


THE SECOND MYSTERY 


JEROME TONER 


NN David looked at the beauty and grandeur of the 
night heavens he felt his insignificance in the presence 
of God : 


‘¢ When I behold thy heavens, the works of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which Thou hast founded ! 
What is man that thou art mindful of him ? 


Or the son of man that thou visitest him ? ”’ 
—Ps. 8 


The word David uses to describe God’s extraordinary interest 
in the human creature is worth considering. He says God 
visits him. The hebrew word to visit implies more than just 
dropping in to see a person. It means coming full of love and 
the gifts of friendship to the one whom we visit. <A visit is a 
profoundly personal thing, like a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 
There is all the difference in the world between a visit and 
a call. There is something urgent, business-like about a call, 
even about a sick-call. It is certainly not a visit. It is perhaps 
best described as the supernatural parallel of a fire-alarm. 
The priest comes and stays until the crisis passes. Nobody 
looks on it as anything other than his plain duty. But a visit 
is different. It is leisurely, and has nothing to do with 
a crisis. It is a bad sign when people associate the visit of a 
priest with some kind of trouble. The appreciation of a priest’s 
visit is lessened when it is made the occasion for questing or 
collecting dues or organising some fund-raising scheme. 
Addressing the parish priests of Rome in March last year, 
our Holy Father confined his remarks to a practical commentary 
on the gospel of the Good Shepherd. There is an echo of what 
he said then in his letter to Cardinal McGuigan for the Canadian 
Social Week (July 1953). “‘What, therefore, is a parish?” he 
asks. “It is the smallest portion of the one and universal 
flock entrusted to Peter by Our Lord. Under the authority of 
a conscientious priest who has received from his own bishop 
the responsibility of the care of souls, it is, in the Church of 
Christ, the first community of Christian life, a community 
conforming to man’s requirements in such a way that the 
shepherd may know his sheep and the sheep their shepherd.” 


. 
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When Our Lord says: ‘I know mine and mine know Me,” He 
is speaking of a very personal and intimate knowledge, a know- 
ledge perfected in love. The book of life is only a metaphor 
for God’s memory. Our Lord needs to consult no register to 
find out who we are. The Holy Father said to the parish priests 
of Rome and their curates: “the good shepherd, the good 
parish priest should know all his sheep. He should be occupied 
with them and spend himself for them, so that they may never 
want for ‘fresh pastures ’.” This, of course, demands a more 
intimate knowledge of the parish than a register affords. But 
because human memory is fallible and we ourselves are not 
immortal, we must have note books and registers to keep for 
our own use and to hand on to our successors. But our knowledge 
of the souls in a parish should go beyond the name, address, 
occupation, sacraments received, and other details. It should — 
be personal. It should go so far as knowing men by their 
Christian names. It is interesting that at baptism, marriage 
and funeral a priest addresses all the faithful, even the great 
ones by their Christian name. 

A priest is not just a minister of sacraments; he himself 
is in a sense a sacrament. He is the one who can make Christ 
really present in the sacrament of the Eucharist ; but he has 
also the power to make Christ present to all whom he visits 
in His name. Simone Weil has a very beautiful commentary 
on the text of St. Matthew, where Christ judges the world 
according to the corporal works of mercy. ‘ The text of the 
Gospel is concerned only with Christ’s presence in the sufferer. 
Yet it seems as though the spiritual worthiness of him who 
receives has nothing to do with the matter. It must then be 
admitted that it is the benefactor himself, as a bearer of Christ, 
who causes Christ to enter the famished sufferer with the bread 
he gives him. The other can consent to receive this presence 
or not, exactly like the person who goes to communion. If 
the gift is rightly given and rightly received the passing of a 
morsel of bread from one man to another is something like a 
real communion ”’ (Waiting on God, p. 82). Of course the visit 
of a priest need not be a corporal work of mercy—the passing 
of a morsel of bread. Most of his visits come under such spiritual 
works of mercy as, comforting lonely and troubled people, 
consoling and cheering the weary, throwing a new light on 
ignorance, advising the doubtful and perplexed, making peace 
among enemies. It is rarely, if ever, that a priest will find no 
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human need in the home he visits. Indeed, there is a deep human 
need in every home for the word and smile of a priest. He can 
never say: ‘they are respectable people; they don’t need 
me, it’s only a waste of time calling on them.” Whether people 
need a mercy-visit or not, the priest’s visit is always considered 
as a blessing. Furthermore, it is only by visiting that one can 
really get to know how much people need their priest. Besides, 
it helps him to direct lay Catholic Action to worth-while 
projects. In that way his visitation is like that of a higher 
superior: for such people the visitation of their subjects is 
not a mere checking up on grouses and abuses; it is an 
instrument of government, a sounding of common opinion. 

Visitation helps a priest to direct efficiently the charitable 
works of his parish. We read in the Pope’s letter to Cardinal 
McGuigan already quoted: “in this great family, of which 
the priest is the father, where no one is a stranger to the others, 
where as far as possible the joy and the sadness of each are 
the joy and sadness of all, the Christian discovers the daily 
requirements of charity ; he realises in practice all that is 
implied by the admonition of St. John: ‘for how can he who 
does not love his brother whom he sees, love God whom he 
does not see?’ (1 John 4:20). The parish united and fervent 
becomes then the soil most suited for the growth of those 
precious virtues which ought to animate human relations ; 
it is, above all, the field of action for charitable and social 
initiatives which supplement the inevitable limits of official 
organisations.” How often a priest on his visitation discovers 
that the people in greatest need are not so well known and are 
insufficiently provided for by welfare schemes? They will 
confide the secret of their misery to the priest alone. The 
possibility of converting lapsed Catholics by means of visitation 
is too well known to be underlined. In fact, it is the aspect of 
parochial visitation which is perhaps overstressed. The result 
is that some priests confine their visits to the sick and to those 
unfortunate people who are suspected of having abandoned 
the practice of their faith. 

In Ireland there are two practical difficulties. In the rural 
parish a priest meets everyone at Mass on Sunday, at the football 
match, at the parish hall, on the way to the creamery, and 
there seems—superficially considered—to be no need for parish 


' visitation. In some parishes there are also the station days— 


those beautiful eucharistic agapes in which the faithful worship 
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as they did in the time of St. Paul. There the priest meets the 
people of a whole district, hears their confessions, offers the 
Holy Mass, and breakfasts with them. If all this achieves what 
is achieved elsewhere by visitation, then it might be thought 
there is no need to make a visitation of homes as well. On the 
other hand in the cities, in parishes where there are from twelve 
to twenty thousand people, a church and schools to be built, - 
a bulk of actual things to be cared for, a priest will be frightened 
by the long roads of houses, each with its own fireside and its 
own problems. The task is formidable. Yet it must be done, 
even if it takes two years to cover a district. 

It would be a good thing to set aside one night at least in 
the week for this work—Thursday, for instance, when most 
people are too poor to go out. That night should be kept as 
free of engagements as the confession night. The task would. 
be easy if it were simply a matter of paying a call in the afternoon 
like the gasman checking the meter. But that is not a visit. 
One has to go by night when the men and children are at home. 
The visit must last at least ten minutes. It often takes much 
longer to break down conventional and psychological barriers. 
A cigarette is sometimes a help; it is a symbol of friendship 
and people say it makes you more human. Sometimes the 
whole burden of making the conversation is left to the priest, 
and even then because of shyness there is little or no response. 
Sometimes the devil keeps suggesting that this is pure waste 
of time, whilst the voice of Our Lord speaks from the Gospel : 
‘‘T know mine and mine know Me. I am the Good Shepherd 
. . . the Good Shepherd layeth down His life for His sheep 
. . . other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring and there shall be one flock and one shepherd.” 
And one is given courage to knock at a door even when one 
feels there may be no welcome. 

In recent years people have begun to look on visiting as a 
priest’s duty. They grumble when it is not done. Yet in a 
sense it is a new development. It is part of the reform which 
Communism has ushered in. Pius XI blamed the priests of the 
19th century for losing the sympathy of the masses. In France 
the reform has gone on in a drastic way. Though we may 
criticise tl.» priest-worker movement, we cannot overlook the 
fact that the situation in France demanded something of the 
sort. The heroic lives of priest workers have a moral influence 
on the rich and comfortable, as well as on the working people. 
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They too are being re-Christianised. Here in Ireland, as else- 
where, the situation is different, yet not so absolutely different. 
We also need the people’s priest. The faithful are not asking 
us to work with them; most of them realise that we have 
enough to do in our own vocation, if we do it. But they want 
priests who will know them, even as Christ knows His sheep 
and as the Father knows Christ. They want us to visit them 
as God the Father has visited His human creature. He sent 
us His only-begotten Son. 

The news of Christ’s presence on earth was brought to Mary 
at the visit of an angel. Mary brought the news to Elizabeth, 
going with haste into the hill country to visit her. The priest’s 
visit is also a mystery, a sort of sacrament, and it too has the 
power to bring joy and grace, even in our day. 


JEROME TONER 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


O JESU MI DULCISSIME 
(Risteard Buitiléar an 14 fuair bas cecinit (16 c.) ) 
A fosa mhéir mhilis, 
a fosa Mac Mhuire, 
do dhealbhaig gach inis, 
gach min-mhagh, gach muine— 


Is dille fosa né an cruinne 

is nd blath réis né lile— 

is ti, a bhléth chaomh 6 Mhuire, 
do chuaidh i ngndth-ghaol linne. 


Is milse na siticra 

is nad dricht meala muine 
is nad mil brtoghach beithe 
fosa mér Mac Mhuire. 


Gibé ghrddhas Tosa 

*na chroidhe go cluthair, 
nt théid aon ghra eile 
ann go detre an domhain. 


—téax 6 Robin Flower ach litrii nua-Ghaeilge air 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


FRANCIS ZERWICK 


T is good to apply oneself to the continuous meditation on a 

longer passage of Holy Scripture. There is no choosing here 

from what lies before you, there is no escape. You stand 
before the judgment of the word of God. “‘A certain priest went: 
down the same way, and seeing him passed by. ... A Levite 
came along the way, saw him and passed by .. . A Samaritan - 
came along the way.”’ Here everything is different ; the heart 
is touched to its depths and pours out its feelings. 

It is a terrible parable, not because it demands such a high 
degree of charity and self-sacrifice. No, there are in fact other 
passages in Holy Scripture which demand a love so unheard of 
in its motive, in its object, in its intensity, in its model and 
standards, that Our Lord can call this commandment of Christian 
charity His new commandment, something originating not from 
this world but from another world. The terrible thing here is 
not the high demands of the parable, but rather the fact that 
the beautiful deed of help towards the neighbour is done 
by one who is only second best, one who does not belong to the 
true faith, one upon whom the true believers (and mark you, 
the really true believers of that time) looked with contempt and 
scorn. Yes, it is terrible that this “nobody” from Samaria should 
perform this wonderful deed, and do it in such a matter of fact 
way, as if consideration were any longer out of place ; that he 
should accomplish it so thoroughly and so completely and, yet, 
so casually, without pausing to contemplate his action, just 
as one might take a meal and then continue one’s journey. The 
Samaritan does not need to prop his deed with a multitude of 
religious motives, persuasions, resolutions and principles; he 
simply follows the voice of his heart and by doing so puts to 
shame the priest, the Levite—and me. Yes, me! You also? 
That is the terrible thing which makes this Gospel so frightening. 
In truth I know and feel that I myself am sometimes nearer 
to the priest than to the Samaritan. 

Now we have said everything that depresses the heart. 
But let us go into these points again in more detail. The scribe 
had asked originally : “What must I do to gain eternal life ?” 
This seemed to him a difficult problem, but when Our Lord made 
himself give the answer, then everything immediately became 
disconcertingly simple; the scribe quotes two passages from 
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Holy Scripture—one dealing with the love of God, and the other— 
with the love of the neighbour. And Jesus regards the problem 
as solved: “Do this, and thou shalt live.” Furthermore, His 
tone of voice suggests : ““‘Why do you ask me, when you your- 
self know it so well ?’’ But the scribe wanted to justify himself 
and asked Jesus: “Who is my neighbour?” We see it now, here 
lies the difficulty. It seems as if Jesus had forgotten that the 
questioner was a lawyer, one of those people who throughout 
their life devote their energy to discovering in minutest detail 
the meaning, obligation and precise application of the thousand 
prescriptions of the law. This attitude is certainly foreign to 
the spirit of the Lord. He thinks and feels and lives and is 
the Gospel which He preaches. The Gospel knows no casuistry. 
Its spirit is not the spirit of law, but the spirit of love, that 
love which does not ask, ‘‘What must I do ?’”’ but from the over- 
flowing of its interior riches asks, ‘‘What can I and what may 
I do ?” and so goes far beyond the prescriptions of law and 
mere external obligation. Such is the spirit of Jesus, such is His 
world, and whenever He comes into contact with that other 
world, the world of law, of narrowmindedness, of sterility, 
of casuistry, He brushes it aside with one of His beautiful 
majestic gestures. The same is true of the question : ‘‘Who is 
my neighbour ?” Such a narrowminded question! The very 
question excludes the only right answer! Because to ask who 
is my neighbour is to presuppose that not all men are neighbours. 
That the commandment of love admits of restriction is assumed 
as an evident truth. The question can rise therefore only as to 
how far this restriction goes. Our Lord deigns to answer only 
indirectly by the example of the good Samaritan. The Samaritan 
does not bother to ask any lengthy questions who this unhappy 
man is. Indeed he can assume that in all probability, he is 
a Jew lying here only two hours’ journey from the gates of the 
Holy City, a man, who, as the Samaritan well knows, would 
hate and despise him. But at the sight of this poor man lying 
in his blood and in the throes of death everything else is forgotten. 
“He was moved by compassion” —that was sufficient. He helps 
the wounded by ali the means at his disposal and saves the life 
of an afflicted fellow-man. 

_ “Who is my neighbour?” was the question. And there 
‘would be only one answer to it : “Surely any man in 
‘need, excluding not even an enemy.” But Jesus is 
‘not’ concerned with the theoretical question of the’ casuist. 
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He sees right through this affected wisdom and 
constant wrangling over the meaning of the law. Behind it 
lies the true evil, namely the lack of the will to carry out the 
prescriptions of the law. The priest and the Levite knew the 
divine commandment of love, and either of them may have 
known the answer to the question: Who is my neighbour ? 
Who in virtue of the law is entitled to my help? But it never 
crossed their minds to take the trouble of even finding out wheth- 
er the obligation of love towards the neighbour applied in their 
case. It was more than likely that the man lying in his blood was 
their brother, a Jew like themselves. To help him would cost 
time, effort and sacrifice. It would mean embarrassment. 
Therefore they gave him a wide berth. Of what use then would 
it have been to give the answer to this question : “Who is my 
neighbour ?” Therefore Jesus puts the definitive question in 
a form which discards all theory and is concerned only with 
deeds: ‘Which of those three, priest, Levite or Samaritan 
acted as neighbour to him who fell among the robbers?” in other 
words ‘Which of those has fulfilled the precept of fraternal 
charity ?” The answer is a bitter one. It should have been 
“The Samaritan.”’ But the mere name was hated and was fit 
only to be thrown into somebody’s face as an insult and affront. 
And now this name should be pronounced in order to crown it 
with the crown of glory—tbe highest possible glory for a Jew— 
namely, faithfulness to the law. Furthermore, this crown had 
to be denied to the priest and the Levite. No, the poor lawyer 
cannot bring himself to prononuce this name. He would prefer 
to have it forgotten that the third man was a Samaritan. He 
merely answers: “ He that shewed mercy to him.” And Jesus 
said to him: ‘Go and do thou in like manner.” Do in like 
manner! Show mercy whenever your fellowman needs it. 
Do in like manner. This is the best way even in theory of finding 
out what is right. 
Consider now the priest and the Levite. What Our Lord 
has spoken is not history. It is a parable expressly invented by 
Jesus for His questioner and us. It was He who made the 
Samaritan the one to represent the love of the neighbour. It was 
He who introduced the priest—yes, even the priest—and the 
Levite, and branded them as men of hard hearts. How masterful ! 
So short and cold : “‘ He saw him and passed by. In like manner 
also a Levite: He saw him and passed by...” Was not one 
sufficient ? Must there really be two and both from the priestly 
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state? Both sanctified to the Lord, both chosen according to 
their state and birth for the special service of the Lord; the 
chosen ones from a chosen people. Does it not seem as if Our 
Lord intended here to focus attention upon the class and not 
upon some individuals, who can be found everywhere? Or 
should even there be a connection between the priestly state 
and a hard heart ? This question seems more than daring. But, 
then we begin to think of the priesthood of the Old 
Testament, whose life was spent in a more or less mechanical 
accomplishment of gross material sacrifice with its multiple and 
detailed ritual prescriptions . .. The Old Testament priest could 
return home after his week of duty, satisfied with himself and 
his achievements, conscious of his privileged position before the 
people and God. His state makes him self-complacent and sure 
of God’s friendship ; it makes him unconsciously overbearing 
towards others, who by their daily work serve merely the world. 
But when one’s heart becomes narrow and cold, self-seeking and 
comfortable, then surely there can be connection between the 
clerical state and a hard heart. 

But what of the New Testament ? Is it not the priest who 
preaches the message of love from the thousands of pulpits in 
the world ? Is it not the priest who conducts the great 
work of charity, supports it and carries it out—above all, 
the Supreme Pontiff, who in these difficult years was consoler 
and helper of thousands in their anguish of soul and bodily 
needs ? Has our priestly vocation nothing to do with that priest 
of the parable? And would it be wrong to ask ourselves if by 
any chance there could be any interior connection between the 
clerical state even in the New Testament and hardness of heart ? 
Of course, wherever the clerical state and the clerical life are 
thoroughly understood and lived from their evangelical 
and sacramental roots, then the spirituality of this state and life 
blossoms into something beautiful which perfects a great love 
and continues in spirit and action the work of the Divine Sama- 
ritan on this infirm and wounded world. But where the clerical 
state and life do not draw strength from the fulness of the Gospel, 
where the spiritual confines life between strictly laid rails 
instead of fulfilling it; where the spiritual becomes rather a 
livelihood for this world, a life-insurance for the next, but not 
the meaning of life, then it is sufficient only to lull the heart to 
a self-content security and make it overweening and intolerant. 
In other words, it is good enough only to prepare such an atmos- 
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phere in which man’s heart withers and shrinks. Full- 
spirituality or full-Christianity opens the way towards the 
highest possible humanity, but it seems to be the curse of the 
half-spirituality, the half-Christianity, though being able to 
save man for eternity, to cripple his soul in this world. It is 
lucky yet, that this “half” and ‘‘full’’ are not only two extreme 
possibilities, but that there are many intermediary stages. 

But we wish, mindful of these dangers, to humbly impress 
on our souls the picture of that nobody from Samaria. This 
was a man near to Our Lord’s heart because he showed pity 
to the afflicted and, disregarding everything, made a sacri- 
fice as something self-evident, simply because he obeyed the 
voice of his good and compassionate heart. It makes us ashamed 
to think how much we Christians, yes, we clerics even and 
religious, so often can learn from a simple good man. Who does 
not feel that in one’s soul, what Margarete Seeman expresses 
in the verse : 


We lack the hearts to give away, 

We lack the hands in our life, 

The fingers, which without fearful question 
Bring out from the room the dearest posession. 
To give it away to one who is poorer 

And not to ask first : Tell me, who are you ? 
Not to wish to know what he will do with it ; 
We lack rest in the divine quiet. 


FRANCIS ZERWICK 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, Via Pilotta 25, Roma. 


St. Patrick INTRODUCES HIMSELF 


I, Patrick the sinner, am the most illilerate and the 
least of all the faithful, and contemptible in the eyes of 
very many. 


—St. Patrick : The Confession 


Rome. 
Marian Year 1954. 


ASCENSION 


(Ecclesiasticus 24 : 17-20). 


And when she saw Him lifted up 

She stood, 

Tall in her strength 

As a blue cedar on Mount Libanus. 

And while she watched Him going from her sight 
She stood, 

A cypress, queenly in the morning mists, 

With palms outstretched, as palm-trees stand 

In Cades 

Lovely with the greying beauty of the olive fields 
Sunlit upon the mountain of their name. 

A rose, 

With inner dawn—His hour of triumph hers— 
She sees Him lifted up again to draw 

All men, 

(The breadth and length and height of Heaven 
Made to enfold the Fruit of such a Flower, 

First Fruit of those who sleep), 

While Thrones, Dominions tell across the stars : 
He hath made all things new, Hoc est enim Corpus Domini. 


But, for the present, she herself must be 

A plane-tree staying in the streets of earth, 
To be a shade against the glare of midday 
Toiling. 

Her healing of the minds and hearts of men 
Must be to them as cinnamon 

And balm. 


While palely still, within the residue 
Of feeling where she can feel herself 
Is myrrh. 


MOTHER Mary URSULA 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGAaRRY 


G recently in La Revue Nouvelle, Professor Roger 
W Aubert noted as one of the achievements of the 
past decade “ that in a whole series of departments of | 
the Church’s life we have become aware of problems that were 
latent for years, perhaps for generations.”? With her missionary 
instinct, charged as she is to search the lanes and by-ways 
after the sheep that are lost, the Church in order to be effective 
in her pastoral and missionary work must know the truth, the 
whole truth about the situation that confronts her. There are 
never wanting voices to “‘ speak comfortable things,” to tell of 
the good side of the picture in any country—the crowded 
churches, the thronged pilgrimages. It requires more courage 
to draw attention to what is deficient and to be improved. 
And this spirit of healthy self-criticism is stirring throughout 
the Church today. An illustration comes from Spain. 
In the Madrid journal ABC, Joaquin Drake de Alvear wrote 
critically of present-day Spanish Catholicism : 


What measure of evangelisation has been accomplished 
[the writer asks] since 1939, when we had conquered 
Communism ? The “* religious inflation ” has deceived the 
simple ; it has satisfied those who love propaganda; it 
has favoured those who owe their position of privilege 
to circumstance and who bury their heads like ostriches. 
Intelligent or simple, all we Spaniards share responsibility 
for the situation.? 


Ecclesia, the Madrid Catholic weekly, replied in a balanced 
editorial which itself breathes “the spirit of self-criticism ” 
that it commends : 


We have never believed in the apologetic of throwing 
dust in other people’s eyes in order to conceal our own 

' defects and vaunt to the world our successes. And we 
believe less in such tactics today when a strong wind of 


1 December 1954. Quoted in The Furrow, Feburary 1955, p. 101. 
227 January 1955. 
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self-criticism has sprung up—first in France, later in 
Spain—that has led the French to speak of their country 
as “a mission country ” and has brought Spaniards during 
the past two years to write articles no less critical than 
that in ABC. Indeed it was Ecclesia itself who denounced 
the phenomenon of our “ religious inflation ’’ and created 
thereby an expression which has gained currency throughout 
the world. Such a healthy movement of self-criticism 
which, if properly exercised is certainly capable of purifying 
religion, we have followed and encouraged. We have even 
at times been foremost in furthering it. For nothing is 
more against Christianity than the fear of truth, just as 
nothing can better assist amendment than the frank 
confession of faults. 

We are for the truth—but for the whole truth. Not 
to be would be injustice and deceit. If we are not among 
those who boast of our position as a chosen people, almost 
free from sin, and draw exorbitant conclusions from the 
story of our Catholic past, neither are we to be 
counted among those who ignore the undeniable 
achievements of the Church in Spain during the past 
fifteen years in education, in Catholic activity in many 
fields, in the wonderful increase in vocations, in the growth 
of the lay apostolate, in the apostolic quality of our priests 
and in the concordat between Church and State.® 


* * 


In his address to the preachers of the Lent of 1955, the Holy 


Father returned again to the value of statistics in pastoral 
work and to the necessity there lies on the pastoral clergy to 
know exactly what the situation demands : 


In finding out exactly what the needs are, avoid super- 
ficiality. This engenders what one might call the test of 
the “ more-or-less,” the disastrous effects of which are 
felt in every field, not excluding the apostolate. To prevent 
such unfortunate results there is need for a work of statistical 
survey conducted on serious lines, exactingly realistic and 
carried out in a spirit of calm impartiality. 


* Ecclesia, 19 February 1955. Quoted in Documentation Catholique, 


6 March 1955, col. 285. 
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It is true, for example, that in Rome many fulfil the 
obligation of Sunday Mass. As a result the churches, 
even in the suburbs, are really filled, several times over. 

But before our conscience is completely at rest we 
must estimate precisely the number of those who are 
obliged to come to Mass and do not. 


During recent years one of our Irish pastoral problems has 
been receiving considerable attention in this review—the faith 
and practice of those men and women who leave Ireland to 
work in Britain.6 We need many more statistical samplings of 
the kind Father Lane provided recently for a Bristol parish 
before we can reach a balanced and authentic survey of — 
the kind the Holy Father has in mind. And it would be naive 
to think that this is our only problem and that the cause lies 
exclusively in the different spiritual climate of industrial Britain. 
A recent editorial in Blackfriars, the English Dominican 
monthly, had this comment on “ The Exiled Irish.” 


You may see them any Sunday, standing in the back 
at the last Mass, in new raincoats, with rosaries in their 
hands. And you wonder afresh at the fidelity of so many 
of the Irish, in a strange land, clinging to the loyalties 
that meant so much at home, which in England, as they 
soon discover, can mean nothing at all. The others you do 
not see, not in church that is to say: and it is idle to 
ignore the sad fact that thousands of Irish exiles are lost 
to the Church, caught up so soon in the world of their 
fellows at work, of the people in the streets. 

The problems of Irish emigration are not just a matter 
of economics, though the paralysed incapacity of successive 
Irish governments to deal with this constant drain on the 
youth of the nation seems now to be accepted as inevitable. 
Emigration is deplored, but it happens; and it would 
seem that the time has come for its implications to be 
accepted realistically—first in Ireland, before the young 

. people leave, and then in this country, when they arrive. 
. ‘And this is quite specially a matter fur Catholic concern, 

The Furrow, September 1950 (Special Number); April 
1954 (Special Number); August 1954, p. 527; April 1955, p. 211. 
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since the equation of the Church with the sanctions of a 
responsible and moral life is still absolute in Ireland. 
Wrenched away from the traditional allegiance of the Mass, 
the Irish in England are exiles in the saddest sense: un- 
equipped to meet a situation so different from any they 
have known, they can fall victims to the easy way—not 
out of much malice, but simply because they are wholly 
unprepared. 

The issues here are grave ones—impossible to state 
without the risk of causing offence. But it is plain that 
the accepted pattern of Irish Catholicism, however valid it 
may still be for those who remain at home, is scarcely 
equal to the strains of life in a secularised society. It 
should at least be possible for those who have to leave 
to be given an accurate picture of what they can expect 
to find: and the older children at school should surely 
be led more courageously towards that adult and responsible 
practice of the faith which life in England certainly demands 
today—and which, for that matter, life in Ireland will 
equally demand in the future. And there should be a 
much more effective system of information, by which the 
Trish on arrival in England could be assured of a welcome 
into the local Catholic community at a crucial moment 
in their lives. 

It is here that the contribution of English Catholics 
can be all-important. It is good news that a social centre 
for Irish Catholics is being established in London, and the 
multiplication of other centres—in such towns as Coventry, 
Birmingham, Luton and Leicester—could do much to 
create that communal life which Catholic practice so 
properly demands. But there will remain the crowds of 
exiled Irish, silent and uncommitted, at Mass in the local 
churches. For them—and to begin with almost every 
Irish boy and girl is to be found among their numbers— 
the existing parish should assume much greater, and much 
more generous, responsibilities. The Mass is more than aritual 
obligation : it is the gathering of the faithful, the unitive 
expression of their faith, hope and—above all—of their 
charity. That is why the anonymous dispersal of the 
people of God when Mass is over is. more than a social 
weakness: it is a failure to see the deeper meaning of 
what the Mass is meant to achieve. The unity of the 
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worshippers about the altar should find an echo in the wider 
world beyond it. For the Irish, or any other people at all, 
are never strangers in the house of God, and it should 
be a constant concern of their English brethren that they 
are not made to seem so. 


* * 


The Manchester Guardian has recently published a valuable 


series of articles by a special correspondent, Nesta Roberts, 
on one particular aspect of this “ Irish problem” in Britain 
—the lot of Irish girls there or rather of those who arrive in 
trouble, badly equipped or prepared or who fall into wrong 
hands after they arrive. Miss Roberts resists the temptation 
to treat her subject sensationally ; tragic though the story — 
is that she uncovers, she insists that it must be seen in perspective 
against the happy side of the picture. 


One aspect of the “ Irish problem ” in Birmingham is the 
difficulty of finding room in some of the city’s Roman 
Catholic churches at Sunday morning Mass. That must 
be said at the outset of an examination of the less happy 
side of the picture. The background to the physical and 
moral squalor of certain individual stories is a post-war 
immigrant community estimated at 30,000 men and women, 
of whom the vast majority are honestly earning the pay 
which often helps to support their families in Ireland as 
well as themselves. ‘ Good Irish girls are absolutely first- 
class,”’ is the verdict of the personnel officer of a Midlands 
firm which employs them largely. ‘ I’d rather deal with 
them than with any others.’’ It is the less good, or perhaps 
simply the less intelligent and sophisticated who, left to 
sink or swim in the relentless free-for-all of a modern 
industrial city that has too many jobs and too few houses 
for its population, go down with hardly a struggle. 


Miss Roberts has been at pains to ascertain the facts. She 


has consulted welfare workers, Catholic and non-denominational, 
‘and is careful not to claim that the moving case histories she 


5 March 1955, p. 50-51. 


kind permission of the Editor. : 


-1 Issues of 1, 7, 12 April. These articles: are nares here with the 
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reports are typical. Thus the evidence about girls who come 
to Birmingham unsponsored or with only a few shillings in 


their pocket is presented pro and con: 


“ They expect the doors and the arms of Birmingham 
to be wide open to welcome them, and when they find they 
are not, they sit down and cry,” says the sister in charge 
of the Roman Catholic girls’ hostel, whose phrase for them 
is “‘ culpably green.” She has had the experience of taking 
in a number who, after staying a few weeks to find their 
feet, leave the hostel for lodgings where they will have 
more “freedom.” They find that the price of freedom 
may be 25s. a week for a shared room, with nowhere to 
cook. Sometimes the door of such a room has no lock 
and people are liable to come into, or through it, during 
the night... 

A woman social worker is more forthright. According 
to her, some girls coming over unsponsored go on the 
streets within a week or so of their arrival, though she 
stresses that almost none of them come with that intention. 
From lack of money coupled with lack of experience, they 
look for lodgings in the worst quarters of the town, and 
when they find a room, may be told that their keeping 
it depends upon their bringing men home... 

Against this statement must be set that of a probation 
officer working in central Birmingham, that, over the past 
couple of years, she has had only half a dozen or so Irish 
girls on her books, all “ the casual, less well educated type 


who comes over on her own.” 


Miss Roberts gives the ages of the Irish girls that came under 
the notice of the Liverpool Vigilance Committee during 1953. 
There were 13 girls under 15 years (5 had no work; 7 had no 
references) ; 27 aged 16 (5 had no work, 16 no references, 2 no 
money); 60 aged 17 (10 had no work, 4 no money, about 40 
had no references). Of the girls and young women coming in by 
Liverpool during 1954, 102 had no work to go to. 

What brings such girls to England ? Certainly a small element 
is out for a good time and the easy money they believe is to be 
had there. A larger number—Miss Roberts quotes the 
estimate of an Irish social worker at “some hundreds a year” 
—go to England because they are pregnant. “ But the bulk 
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of the immigrants come in an honest search for a job or for a 
better-paid job.” 

Miss Roberts treats at some length of the scandal of lack 
of control by the authorities of employment agencies and 
rightly commends the example of the London County Council, 
in licensing such agencies. The facts revealed in the courts 
some time ago about the activities of an agency with head- 
quarters in Limerick are recalled. The London County Council 
it will be remembered, refused to renew the licence of the agency 
and the premises in central London were closed down. 


What could be done in a practical way to help ? 


These and similar episodes have caused bodies like the 
International Catholic Girls’ Society and the Catholic 
Women’s Federation to bring increasing pressure on the 
Irish Government to restrict the exit of girls under eighteen 
to those who have approved posts in England, and to 
introduce legislation for the licensing and control of 
employment agencies. The official attitude to the first 
is that it would be an unwarranted interference with the 
liberty of the subject and, anyway, impossible to 
operate without working permits or passport control. The 
obvious reply is that the Government already interferes with 
the liberty of its juvenile subjects to the extent of keeping 
them out of public-houses and betting shops, and that 
“impossible” is simply political language for administra- 
tively inconvenient. No doubt it would be a great nuisance. 

On the matter of legislation to control agencies, hope 
of action seems slightly less remote. Nine months ago 
the Department of Justice told the International Catholic 
Girls’ Society that “ the question of control of employment 
agencies and other questions connected with the protection 
of young girls are being examined.” In March it has got 
as far as “ freely’ recognising that a problem existed 
and had it under “ active’’ consideration. This means 
that the Departments of Justice, Health and External 
Affairs are conferring with a view to promoting legislation 
“if necessary.” 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


J. G. McGarry 


CHRONICLE 


THE NATIONAL FILM INSTITUTE 


HE February number of The Furrow carried an interesting 
and informative article by Rev. J. A. V. Burke on the 
International Catholic Cinema Office. The National Film 

Institute was elected a member of the Office in 1951. Since 
then, representatives have attended the annual congresses held 
in Lucerne (1951), Madrid (1952), Malta (1953), Cologne (1954). 

Now that the Institute is sponsoring the holding of the 
twelfth annual congress of O.C.I.C. in Dublin this year, it is 
interesting to recall the memorable days when the foundations 
of the Institute were laid twelve years ago. 


CINEMA PROBLEMS DURING THE THIRTIES 


During the thirties, those who were aware of the social 
menace of commercial cinema in this country were constantly 
deploring the movies, but no effective organised effort had 
been made towards a constructive solution of the problem. 
Meanwhile, Great Britain and most European countries were 
taking legal measures to control it in national interests and 
instituting state-aided organisations for the educational use of 
cinema. By 1938 countries such as Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland had established film institutes to encourage the 
positive use of film for educational purposes. In England, the 
British Film Institute was established in 1934 to represent 
‘public interest and to develop a general appreciation of 
film’s uses. The English Catholic Film Society, formed in 1934 
“with the object of teaching Catholic doctrine through the 
medium of the film,” had produced some notable religious 
films. In 1938 the society had begun the publication of a critical 
review offering independent and expert guidance on films, in 
obedience to the directives of Pope Pius XI in the encyclical 
Vigilanti Cura. 

In the Republic of Ireland there were 240 cinemas where 
twenty-two million tickets were bought yearly. The pictures 
shown were rented by cinema exhibitors from seven American 
and three British film renters with head offices in London. 
Only one or two small renters were Irish citizens. One exhibitor, 
representative for a British film-producing company, controlled 
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thirteen Dublin cinemas and five provincial town cinemas, 
most of which were “ first run houses.” This foreign-controlled 
organisation, because of its virtual monopoly of first run houses, 
could practically decide the type of films imported. Exhibitors 
were further restricted by the “blind booking and block 
booking ” systems, which meant that they often had to take 
films without pre-viewing them andwere compelled by contract 
to take a group of films irrespective of their suitability. Alien 
film renters could exercise a stranglehold over exhibitors by 
‘“ barring ” or withholding films ; aggrieved exhibitors had no 
redress. 

It appeared therefore that foreign commercial interests were 
mainly responsible for choosing the films shown in our cinemas. 
The only supervision exercised over their choice of films was 
the negative form provided by the Censorship of Films Acts 
1923-30. Though provision for universal and adult certificates 
was provided in the Acts, there was no special certificate for 
films suited to children. The Department of Justice held that 
it was better to secure that no film should be passed for exhibition 
if it contained anything “ seriously injurious to young minds.” 
There were no restrictions on the entry of even the youngest 
children to cinemas. 


Irish FIrM ENTERTAINMENT 


As there was no organised film production in this country, 
we had to depend altogether on foreign sources for film enter- 
tainment. Apart from a few brilliant exceptions, most of the 
feature films shown here in the thirties were vapid, escapist 
productions. Made at huge costs to sell for the highest profits 
in the biggest markets, they frequently exploited the lowest 
human instincts, appealing to immature millions, easily satisfied 


. by emotional stimulation, sentimentality and sensationalism. 


With compelling realism and suggestive power, these pictures 
skilfully dramatised pagan, materialistic and hedonistic values 
totally opposed to Christian beliefs and principles. One may 
conjecture the cumulative effect of this persuasive teaching on 
minds constantly absorbing it in habitual weekly doses. The 
cinemagoers who paid for twenty-two million tickets yearly 
had no effectively-organised guidance in choosing films beyond 
the weekly press reviews. 

‘If regular cinema attendance was likely to affect the un- 
discriminating adults’ ways of thinking and living, it had far 
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deeper influence on the children and teenagers who, in their 
formative years, experienced the shaping and moulding forces 
of the motion pictures. While the law allowed children and 
youth unrestricted entry to cinemas, there was no organised 
body concerned with the problems related to the attendance 
of the young at cinemas. The Ministry of Education expended 
considerable sums annually on the schools of the country, 
providing courses of training designed to form young people 
according to Christian and national ideals. But week by week, 
these influences were counteracted by the persuasive force 
of the commercial cinema, which taught them a totally opposite 
way of life and thought. What the Church and school taught 
youth to revere and imitate, the cinema taught them to despise 
and reject. We could select the text books for our schools, 
the pictures for our art galleries, the programmes for our radio, 
but the choice of films, the most powerful of all teaching mediums, 
was left to alien commercial interests. Children and teenagers 
were allowed to see films without any preparation. In school, 
they learned how to read and got some kind of critical sense 
about books and newspapers. But no one tried to teach them 
the language of films ; no one sought to develop their judgment 
to prepare them for films, a more far reaching influence on 
their lives than books. 

While a great number of people were absorbing foreign film 
entertainment that persuaded them to reject Christian Faith 
and morals and fostered debased ways of life, there was little 
awareness of the power and manifold uses of film as an instrument 
of formal and informal education. An essential part of the 
Government’s educational aim was “ the strengthening of the 
national fibre by giving the language, history, music and tradition 
of Ireland, their natural place in the life of Irish schools.” 
While this policy was intensively: pursued in the schools, there 
was no concerted drive outside the schools to aid the efforts 
of societies promoting our language and culture. The film, an 
unrivalled instrument for propagating and fostering national 
faith and ideals with the language, was neglected. While our 
agriculture and industries were being actively developed, no 
use was made of the dramatic power of film to inform the 
public on these developments, arouse public interest in them 
and win co-operation for their full success. 

In the years when the flight from the country to the city was 
steadily increasing and rural schools were modelled mainly 


‘ 
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with an urban bias, films might have been used to develop 
children’s interest in the land and in the pleasures of country 
life, in the rural crafts and industries of other small countries. 
Instead of leaving the youth of the countryside to absorb the 
vacuities of foreign cinema, their natural interest in farming 
could have been developed not only by rural science courses, 
but by films capable not only of explaining methods expertly, . 
but also supremely able to arouse interest, inspire iniative and 
stimulate to imitation. While foreign films successfully drama- 
tised the roles of gangster and racketeer for our youth, we 
neglected to dramatise spiritual values for them through a 
medium which possesses the appeal of all the arts. While other 
countries were using film constructively in national interests, 
we were content to talk about the menace of uncontrolled 
cinema. There was no permanent central organisation concerned 
with the development of film as an instrument of education 
and culture. 

PIONEERS 


This was the background when on 14 February 1943 a small 
group of people met in Dublin to seek means of dealing con- 
structively with film. The meeting brought together people 
interested in various aspects of the cinema and also in sub- 
standard film production. Foremost in this group were Rev. 
R. Devane, S.J. and Rev. John Redmond, C.C. Father Devane, 
a man of strong intellect with keen insight into many national 
problems, among them matters concerned with youth welfare, 
had made an exhaustive study of the cinema question. For 
many years he had publicised the harmful effects of uncontrolled 
cinema, particularly on the young and had advocated the . 
éstablishment of an organisation to control cinema in national 
interests. Mainly due to his constant urgings in the press, an 
Inter-Departmental Committee of Inquiry had been set up in 
1937 and he had been requested to draw up suggestions for its 
terms of reference. These covered film production and 
distribution ; costs; ownership and control of cinemas ; 
censorship. Five years after the establishment of the committee 
its report had not been published and Father Devane was 
giving up hope of seeing any constructive work attempted 
until through an introduction made by Rev. D. Collier, O.M.I., 
he met Rev. John Redmond. ‘ 

Father Redmond was interested in the possibilities presented 
by film as a medium of creative art capable of expressing the 
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fruits of observation or conveying an idea in terms of smooth 
flowing moving images. Even in the twenties he had recognised 
the harmful effects of commercial cinema, especially on young 
people, their need for wholesome visual entertainment and 
instruction ; the scarcity of suitable films. To supply this 
need in some small measure, during his leisure time, he produced 
lantern slides and 16 mm. films on a variety of subjects, nature 
studies, historic shrines, religious ceremonies, real life records. 
Teachers who saw some of these shorts, subtitled in Irish, were 
quick to realise the educational value inherent in films as an 
aid to teaching the Irish language. In 1932 Father Redmond 
produced a film of the Eucharistic Congress which, by means 
of finely photographed sequences, significant shots and skilful 
cutting, presented a vivid impression of the spirit of devotion. 
Copies of this film were widely shown throughout the country. 
Meanwhile, he trained and encouraged others to make 16 mm. 
films. With the help of these films, he organised shows for 
children and young people. In the belief that the subject 
and its treatment are of primary importance, films being merely 
aids, Father Redmond frequently built up programmes to 
illustrate a specific topic, combining slides, choir singing, 
appropriate music, silent films and commentary. Finding 
that the actual making of films enlightened young people on 
the techniques and artistic features of cinema, thus enabling 
them to evaluate commercial productions, Father Redmond 
promoted the formation of camera and cine groups. In these 
circles, demonstrations of documentaries and other worthwhile 
16 mm. films with showings of members’ work and debates 
on production were mingled with discussions on film values 
and purposes. Among these groups was a cine club whose 
main objective was the production of 16 mm. films, using the 
documentary techniques that had then been newly and success- 
fully developed in Great Britain. Father Redmond placed his 
cinema equipment at the disposal of the club and furthered 
their efforts in every way. A number of competent films were 
produced including records of the activities of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, of rural and Dublin life. 


First ENDEAVOURS: Stupy or “ VIGILANTI CurRA ” 


During the first meetings of the new organisation, Father J. 
Redmond was elected chairman. To provide initial working | 
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expenses, he contributed £100 to the project, rented and equipped 
an office and formed a small working committee. The first 
endeavour was to formulate the objectives of the organisation 
on the bases supplied by an analysis of cinema problems in 
this country, examined in the light of papal teachings and of 
the evidence offered by Government bodies in other countries 
that had achieved economic, social and cultural control of © 
cinema. 

The encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Vigilanti Cura, which deals 
with the use and misuse of films, had been published in 1936. 
Studied in conjunction with the cinema problems of this country, 
the teachings of Pius XI struck home to members with special 
meaning and compelling force. The Pope outlines the principles 
underlying the right use of film and warns against the dangers 
of the abuse of this “incomparable power for good or ill.” 
“ Recreation must be worthy of the rational nature of man 
and therefore must be morally healthy.’”’ ‘‘ The combination 
of moving pictures on a brightly lit screen in a darkened theatre 
with pleasing music and luxurious appointments tends to 
hypnotise.”” ‘The motion picture, therefore, attracts and 
fascinates particularly, the young, the adolescent and the child. 
Thus at the very age when the moral sense is being formed, 
and when the notion and sentiments of justice and rectitude 
of duty and obligation and of ideals of life are being developed, 
the motion picture with its direct propaganda assumes a position 
of commanding influence.” 

Having recognised the power of the instrument and the 
harmful elements inherent in its abuse, the Pope shows the 
positive functions of cinema. True art must assist in the 
perfection of the moral personality. ‘‘ Good motion pictures 
are capable of exercising a profoundly moral influence upon 
those who see them. They can arouse noble ideals of life, 
communicate valuable conceptions, present truth and virtue 
under attractive forms.” ‘“ The standard of the motion picture 
must be raised to meet the needs of education and the 
requirements of the Christian conscience.” 

The Pope outlines a constructive programme to advance 
good cinema. The public must be informed as to the religious 
and moral quality of the films they see in the commercial cinema. 
“The motion picture should not be regarded simply as a means 
of light entertainment ; with its magnificent power, it can 
and must be a bearer of light, a positive guide to what is good,” 
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The production of worthwhile films by experts should be en- 
couraged. The use of film as an instrument of education and 
culture should be promoted. ‘“ All men of good will should use 
every means in their power to make of the cinema a valuable 
auxiliary of instruction and education. A force of such power 
and universality can be directed with great utility to the highest 
ends of individual and social improvement—to champion 
the cause of justice, to give new life to the claims of virtue 
and to contribute positively to the genesis of a just social order 
in the world.” ; 

With these positive and encouraging directives in mind, 
after exploring the evidence furnished by other countries in 
their methods of dealing constructively with film, the small 
group of pioneers set out on their venturesome attempt, to 
demonstrate actively some of the ways in which film might 
be used as “a bearer of light, a positive guide to good, an 
influence for good morals, an educator.” 


REDMOND 
County Library, Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 


RADIO 


HE 1955 Radio Eireann Handbook is an attractive little 
magazine of ninety glossy pages, written chiefly to explain 

' and praise Radio Eireann. One of the most stimulating 
articles is A. J. Potter’s “‘ Broadcast Music—A Critic’s View,” 
which suggests a Second Programme (soon may it come) and 
deplores the timidity of music critics on Radio Eireann. Two 
companion pieces near the end of the Handbook present in 
lively fashion some arguments for and against advertising on 
the air. John O’Donovan places responsibility for the abuses 
on the shoulders of Radio Eireann. Desmond O’Kennedy is 
bright and persuasive in defence of advertising. He opens with 
a quite resounding statement: ‘those who do so [criticise 
advertising] in general terms betray the fact that they are 
unthinking ; since it has been amply demonstrated that without 
advertising a free-enterprise system could hardly exist at all.” 
Can this be begging a question or two? One senses in reading 
this defence an uneasiness, an eagerness:to deny the charge, 
now current in American literary circles, that an. advertiser is: 
selling his soul as well as his wares. 
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Altogether there are many good things in this handbook. 
It is a fresh and good-humoured production and many con- 
tributors, it is pleasing to observe, are willing to venture out 
on a limb. While some unusual aspects of broadcasting are 
dealt with, some highly technical aspects indeed, there is, 
strangely enough, no discussion of religious broadcasting. One 
does find an article on Listener Research, contributed by Mr. 
Maurice Gorham, the Director of Broadcasting, but no mention 
of the people’s views on religious programmes. The nearest 
approach to this topic is an enthusiastic account of visits to 
Rome by P. P. O'Reilly of the Radio Eireann News Staff. 
It is hardly necessary to make an issue of this matter or to look 
for a sinister influence. Surely there is no lack of questions for 
discussion. Thus: how suitable is the liturgy for sound radio ? 
Should more time be allotted to religious broadcasting ? How 
much time to sermons, talks, Mass, evening service, readings ? 
Does the Rosary make good radio? What training and 
preparation are needed by the broadcasters ? Are our churches 
suitable ? What role should be played by the congregation ? 
What about our hymns ? How is religious broadcasting planned 
by Radio Eireann ? What influence have ecclesiastical authorities 
in the planning ? Are there official relations with the hierarchy ? 
Who makes suggestions and who considers the suggestions 
made? Perhaps the 1956 issue of the Handbook will do better. 
Now let me offer congratulations to Radio Eireann for its 
effort in religious broadcasting for Holy Week. Whatever 
may be said as to the station’s parsimony in this field at other 
times it served us well from Palm Sunday to Holy Saturday. 
It was putting out programmes for about 65 hours for the six 
days during which it was open (six days: no broadcasting on 
Good Friday). Of those 65 hours over fourteen were devoted 
to religious broadcasting, that is, over one-fifth, which is not 
unreasonable. Incidentally, I have often wondered about the policy 
of closing down on Good Friday, as the B.B.C. closes down 
for a royal death. To me it smacks of a retreat from reality and 
surely some suitable programme material could be found. 

The week opened with a broadcast which, no doubt, many 
readers of The Furrow tried to hear. Sunday morning is 
not an ideal time for hard-working priests to listen in. I can 
assure those who missed this programme that they missed one 
of the finest of the year—the Blessing of the Palms and High 
Mass from St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. The commentator 
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was amiable and urbane ; the three deacons sang the Passion 
more than competently, considering their years; the choir 
was a pleasant blend of youthful voices, precise in attack and 
ending ; the whole proceedings had a certain patina of devotional 
good taste. That is what we expect from Maynooth. 


An unusual feature of the week was a Radio Retreat for the 
Sick given at 9.30 on the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and consisting of a talk and Low Mass. The prayers of the 
Mass were clearly and slowly recited and, which was interesting, 
the responses were made by what sounded like a congregation. 
A dialogue Mass in fact. Then on Holy Thursday there was 
High Mass with the procession, and Tenebrae on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Altogether it was a liturgical week on radio, 
as befitted a Christian country. 


The B.B.C. of late has been delving into a little-known 
period of British history in a series of programmes entitled 
“The Lost Centuries.’’ This refers to the dark and mysterious 
period after the Roman withdrawal from Britain. The series 
is based on modern discoveries and methods of research. 
Several voices carrying on the narration and discussion bring 
the period to brilliant life and convey the thrill of discovery 
The programme on 30 March contained many Celtic and Irish 
references. Towards the end of the Roman occupation, it seems, 
Irish settlements were established in Wales and Cornwall. 
The government raised bands of troops who tamed the invaders 
but then took over the territory for themselves. So began 
the local kings, often stigmatised as tyrants and robbers. As 
a reaction came “the age of saints.” Some of the saints were 
the fiery, ascetic type of monk from the Welsh uplands, like 
St. David, described as belonging to the Irish tradition. From 
such sources monasticism was established in Ireland and in 
Cornwall and Brittany and eventually throughout Western 
Europe. The saints would head for the valleys and make a 
clearing in the forests, hence the frequency with which the word 
for “ island ” occurs in Welsh place-names. All this is illustrated 
by lively anecdote. The speakers in this programme point out 
that MS. sources are of doubtful value and that they are using 
a comparatively new tool in the study of this period : philology, 
the examination of place names and personal names, of names 
in stories, of dedications of churches and cemeteries. It is a 


very interesting programme on many levels. 
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One of the richest “ characters’ speaking on Radio Eireann 
in the last month was Ted Kavanagh, still known as the script- 
writer for “Itma.’’ His personality was projected out over 
the air, wise, humorous, sincere, altogether sympa, a8 French 
youngsters say. He claims that he is formed of Irish blood 
and Catholic education, against a background of Australia, 
Edinburgh and Cahirciveen. A sense of humour is a sense of 
proportion, he remarks, and humour is now a science, a time- 
motion study, based on the gag-book and the card-index. He 
is an admirer of our leading Irish comedians (he is a very polite 
guest) and looks forward to their spreading their influence for 
good far beyond Ireland’s shores. Did some one mention 
Blarney ? This was a fifteen-minute exercise of personality, 
good humour and sheer radio competence. 

St. Columb’s College, Derry. 


A NEW MARRIAGE BLESSING 


According to the new ceremony of Matrimony granted 
for use in the the United States, the priest extends his 
hands above the heads of the spouses, and pronounces the 
following blessing, to which all who are present answer 
the responses : 


May almighty God bless you by the Word of His mouth, 
and unite your hearts in the enduring bond of pure love. 
Response : Amen. 


May you be blessed in your children, and may the love that 
you lavish on them be returned a hundredfold. 2. Amen. 


May the peace of Christ dwell always in your hearts and in 
your home ; may you have true friends to stand by you, both 
in joy and in sorrow. May you be ready with help and consolation 
for all those who come to you in need ; and may the blessings 
promised to the compassionate descend in abundance on your 
house. Amen. 


May you be blessed in your work and enjoy its fruits. May 
cares never cause you distress, nor the desire for earthly 
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possessions lead you astray; but may your hearts’ concern 
be always for the treasures laid up for you in the life of heaven. 
R. Amen. 


May the Lord grant you fulness of years, so that you may 
reap the harvest of a good life, and after you have served 
Him with loyalty in His kingdom on earth, may He take you 
up into His eternal dominion in heaven. Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ His Son, Who lives and reigns with Him in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, God, world without end. 2. Amen. 


—COLLECTIO RITUUM 


BEatTus Qui AMBULAT 


Is bred do mhachtnamhaigh aitheanta Dé ghil, 

do 16 agus d’oiche i ngniomh da léir-chur : 

ag tarrthadh lucht bdis agus baoghail, 

ag baiste na naoidhean, is an fhaoistin fhéilteach. 


i 


THE SACRAMENTS 


THE EUCHARIST 


The summit, we may say also the centre, of the Christian 
religion is the Mystery of the Most Holy Eucharist, 
instituted by Christ the High Priest and by His command 
renewed perpetually through His ministers. 

—Prvs XII in the encyclical Mediator Dei (1947) on 

the Sacred Liturgy. 


Facie ad faciem te mihi, Christe, demonstrasti ; in 
tuis te invenio sacramentis. 

Face to face Thou hast shown Thyself to me, O Christ ; 
I find Thee in Thy sacraments. 

—Sr. AmBrosE, Apol. David. xii, 58 (P.L. 14, 875). 


We find Christ in all His sacraments for in all of them, says 
Pius XII, “ Christ is daily active in the work of our salvation.” 
He is “ present in the sacraments by His power which He 
infuses into them as instruments of sanctification.”” But there 
is one sacrament in which we find Him as nowhere else—a 
sacrament in which we encounter not only His power but 
Himself—a sacrament of “ face-to-face” contact with Him. 
This is the sacrament of the Eucharist, which, says Pius XII 
again, “ differs from other sacraments because it not only 
causes grace but permanently contains the Author of grace 
Himself.” “ As everybody knows, the Eucharistic food contains 
‘truly, really and substantially the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ together with His soul and divinity ’.” 
Consequently the worship of the Eucharist must “ be seen for 
what in fact it is: the source and centre of true Christian 
devotion.”’ 

The Eucharist is then the chief of the sacraments. But 
having said that much one, has hardly said anything. Rather 
the Eucharist is the unique sacrament, the super-sacrament. 
The other sacraments rotate round it as our earth and its 
fellow-planets rotate round the sun. The Eucharist is the 
Divine Fire itself: the other sacraments are candles lit from 
that Fire. “This sacrament, which contains Christ Himself 
in reality,” says St. Thomas, “ completes all the other sacraments 
which partake of the power of Christ.” “This sacrament 
contains in itself the passion-stricken Christ, Christum passum. 


= 
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. . . And therefore this sacrament works in man the effect 
which Christ’s Passion wrought in the world.” “‘ This sacrament,” 
says the catechism of the Council of Trent, ‘“ must be truly 
said to be the source of all graces, because it contains in a 
wonderful way Christ our Lord, the source of every heavenly 
gift and blessing and the Author of all the sacraments. This 
sacrament is the source from which the other sacraments derive 
whatever goodness and perfection they possess.”” But enough 
of such classic testimonies to the greatness of the Eucharistic 
mystery, the “sacred Banquet wherein Christ is received, 
the memory of His passion is renewed, the mind is filled with 
grace, and a pledge of future glory is given to us.’ All the 
Church’s praise and wonder and love are awakened by the 
sight of the living mysteries she holds within her hands, the 
sacred mysteries of the Body and Blood of Christ, corporis 
et sanguinis tui sacra mysteria, the sacred mysteries of THY 
Body and Blood. In the Eucharist the Bride discerns HIMSELF 
* Christ whole and entire,” and that is enough for her. ‘ Face 
to face Thou has shown Thyself to me, O Christ ; I find Thee 
in Thy Sacraments.” 


RENEWED PERPETUALLY THROUGH HIS MINISTERS 


The Eucharist is a Divine Mystery ; but, being a sacrament, 
it conveys the Mystery to us in frail material forms. Look at 
the Eucharist : it looks back at you with the white innocent 
stare of bread, with the warm mobile gleam of wine. But 
there are no bread and wine here. Instead we have another 
white innocent thing, represented by the seeming bread: the 
Body of Christ; and we have another warm mobile thing, 
represented by the seeming wine: the Blood of Christ. Both - 
Body and Blood are present here not in their natural visible 
condition but ‘ by a manner of existing which,” says the Council 
of Trent, ‘‘ we can scarcely express in words.” Yet it is an 
absolutely real (though hidden) kind of presence, one that we 
discern by faith and “ ought most firmly to believe to be possible 
to God.” Adoro te devote, latens Deitas . . . O Godhead hid, 
devoutly I adore Thee. 


God only on the Cross lay hid from view, 
But here lies hid at once the Manhood too: 
And I in both professing my belief 

Make the same prayer as the repentant thief. 
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Thy wounds, as Thomas saw, I do not see, 
Yet Thee confess my Lord and God to be. 
Make me believe Thee ever more and more, 
In Thee my hope, in Thee my love to store. 


Such is the Mystery of the Most Holy Eucharist, “‘ the summit, 
we may say also the centre, of the Christian religion . . 
instituted by Christ the High Priest and by His command 
renewed perpetually through His ministers.” 

We adore the Eucharist because it contains “‘ Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, true God and true man.” It is the work of God, and 
the greatest of His works, in our midst. And yet it is also the 
work of man—of Christ’s ministers, the priests of His Church. 
Sic sacrificium istud instituit .. . 


- Thus did the Lord appoint 
This sacrifice sublime, 
And made His priests its ministers 
Through all the bounds of time. 


In the Eucharist Christ gives Himself over to us to have and 
to hold for ever. Day by day the priest holds Him in his hands 
at the altar. Day by day Christ comes into the body of the 
believer at the altar-rail. Day by day He welcomes the silent 
adorer in church who (as Mediator Dei says) ‘‘ hears His gracious 
invitation : ‘ come to me, all you that labour and are burdened, 
and I will give you rest’.”’ By means of the Sign of Bread 
under which He dwells with us He still in a manner shares 
in the existence of mortal, bread-eating man, as He shared 
in the existence of sinful man through His natural humanity 
( the likeness of sinful flesh’) during the days of His visible 
dwelling on earth... . 

On the evening of 1 December 1916 Father Charles de 
Foucauld, the “hermit of the Sahara,’ was murdered by 
desert marauders at Fort Tamanrasset. Three weeks later, 
on 21 December, his friend Captain de la Roche arrived at. 
the spot. Scattered about the place he found Charles’s rosary, 
cross and stations of the cross. In the sand he found Charles’s 
little monstrance. It still contained the Blessed Sacrament. : 
Captain de la Roche knelt down and lifted up the monstrance. . 
He dusted the sand off it. He put a white handkerchief over. 
it. ‘I was: very embarrassed to know what to do with Almighty - 
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God,” he said subsequently. Charles had once told him that in 
case of a situation like this he should himself make an act of 
contrition and consume the Host: or else he should send the 
Host by messenger to the nearest priest. Captain de la Roche 
could not bring himself to adopt the first course. He therefore 
rode back next day the long journey to Fort Motylinski, bearing 
the monstrance before him on his camel. It was a strange 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament: a Host that had lain 
in the sand for three weeks being carried by a tough French 
soldier on camel-back mile after mile across the wastes of the 
Sahara. At Fort Motylinski there was no priest, but there was 
the next best thing—de la Roche’s sergeant-major who had 
once been a seminarian. The sergeant-major agreed to consume 
the Host. De la Roche put on a pair of new white kid gloves 
and opened the monstrance. He took out the Host and gave 
it to the sergeant-major. The sergeant-major consumed it. 
The story illustrates the strange (and in this case touching) 
ways of sinful man with God. But it illustrates still more the 
strange and wonderful ways of the Eucharistic Christ with men. 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH 


The Eucharist is mysterium fidei, the mystery of faith. It 
is faith and faith alone that can find Christ in His sacraments. 
But it is only faith at its highest that can affirm the presence of 
“ Christ whole and entire’? and of His redeeming mysteries in 
the frail white circle of seeming bread that Father So-and-So (a 
man like the rest of us) lifts up for us to see after the Consecration 
of his Mass morning by morning. Faith in the Eucharist is the 
summit of the Church’s faith. The outsider rightly sees that 
if she is right about this matter her claim to be right about 
everything cannot be reasonably rejected. A Church that 
stakes her all on the statement that the Eucharist contains 
“truly, really and substantially the body and blood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ together with His soul and divinity” is 
clearly either mad or right. If she is right, she is divinely right 
and Spirit-guided in her faith, for such an affirmation is impossible 
on grounds of sense experience or reason. I have said that 
@ logical outsider will see at once the vital connection between 
faith in the Eucharist and the whole of the Church’s faith. 
Macauley, that altogether underrated man in matters of religious 
discussion, saw this connection with his usual crystal clarity. 
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He notes (in the celebrated essay on Ranke’s History of the 
Popes) that “ Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. ... But Sir Thomas More is one of 
the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue.... He 
had all the information on the subject that we have or that, 
while the world lasts, any human being will have. The text 
‘this is my body’ was in his New Testament as it is in ours.: 
. - . No progress that science has made, or will make, can 
add to what seems to us the overwhelming force of the argument 
against the real presence. We are, therefore, unable to under- 
stand why what Sir Thomas More believed respecting tran- 
substantiation may not be believed to the end of time by men 
equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More.... A 
faith which stands that test will stand any test.” 

A few years ago a Protestant schoolgirl wrote to me: “. . 
I said that I might be able to believe that Our Lord is really 
in the Host. If I could steady my mind on this point, would 
I not be bound to become a Catholic? Is that not the main 
thing?” That might appear to be an illogical approach to 
the problem of the Church. This girl would come to the Church 
through the Eucharist, not to the Eucharist through the Church : 
she would first believe in the sacramental Body of Christ and 
then in His Mystical Body. But actually such an approach to 
the Church is highly logical and deeply theological. The two 
Bodies of Christ, the sacramental and the mystical, are 
wondrously one—the sacramental Body being the sign and 
cause of the unity of the Mystical Body. “The Cup of 
Benediction which we bless—is it not the partaking of the 
Blood of Christ? The Bread which we break—is it not the 
partaking of the Body of Christ? We, though many, are one 
bread, one body ; for we are all partakers of the one Br 
(1 Cor. 10: 16-17). 


THE BREAD CoME Down FrRoM HEAVEN 


When Christ first promised the gift of the Eucharist to His 
disciples, He stated the promise in the form of an appeal to 
their faith. “ This is the bread come down from heaven: not 
as your fathers did eat and died: he that eateth this bread 
shall live for ever” (John 6: 59). At the Last Supper on “ the 
night he was betrayed” (as St. Paul pathetically comments, 
1 Cor. 11 : 23) He made over the gift of His Body and Blood 
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to His apostles under the signs of bread and wine. “ The Lord 
Jesus ... took bread, and having given thanks broke it, 
and said, ‘ This is my body which is for you: do this in memory 
of me.’ In like manner also the Cup, at the end of supper, 
saying, ‘ This Cup is the new covenant in my blood: do this, as 
often as you drink it, in memory of me.’ For as often as you 
eat this Bread and drink the Cup, you proclaim the death of 
the Lord until he comes ” (1 Cor. 11 : 23-26). Thus the Eucharist 
was to be for all time a memorial of Christ’s death, memoriale 
mortis Domini—a sign of His sacrifice in whiteness and redness : 
whiteness of bread representing His white dead Body, redness 
of wine representing His red shed Blood. And the sign was 
to be a living one; the Body and Blood of Christ would be 
really, hiddenly present under the signs from first to last. 
The Last Supper wound up for ever the ritual of the Jewish 
Passover. The paschal lamb was for ever replaced by the 
‘Lamb of God. Already Christ had pointed to the eternal Supper 
at which His faithful followers would be feasted in the company 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God (Luke 
13 : 28-29). ‘“‘ Happy is he who shall feast in the Kingdom 


- of God” (Luke 14:15). But this happiness was as yet in the 


future. Meanwhile Christ’s followers would have the Eucharist 
for their support and consolation. His visible presence would 
be withdrawn from them, but they would have Him with 
them in the new Passover, the Supper of the New Covenant, 
the “ Breaking of Bread ’’—as the Eucharistic celebration 
came to be called in the first Christian communities (Acts 
2: 42-46; 20:7). And so the Eucharist to the end of time 
would fulfil its three great functions in the Church. It would 
renew the memory of Christ’s passion ; it would fill the hearts 
of His followers with the grace of union, making them one 
with Christ and one with each other; it would, finally, in 
uniting them with the risen and glorified Christ, give them a 
pledge and foretaste of their own future glory. ‘“ For as often 
as you eat this Bread and drink the Cup, you proclaim the 
death of the Lord wntil he comes.’’ In the Eucharist are combined 
a memory of the past, a realisation in the present, and a hope 
for the future. We renew the past in faith : we live the present 
in love: we await the future in hope. ‘O sacred Banquet, 
wherein Christ is received, the memory of His passion is renewed, 
the. mind ‘is filled. with: grace, of. future glory. is 


given‘to us!” 
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Panis angelicus fit panis hominum. The Bread of angels 
becomes the Bread of men. The Eucharist is called the Bread 
of angels, says St. Thomas, because “ the receiving of Christ 
under this sacrament has as its object and end the enjoyment 
of Him which is granted to the angels in heaven. And since 
the means to any end are derived from the end itself, it follows: 
that our eating of Christ under this sacrament is in a manner 
derived from the eating of Him which is the joy of the angels 
in heaven. And so man is said to eat the bread of angels. . . .” 
Thus for our pilgrimage through this perishable world we are 
fortified by the imperishable Christ, “‘ the same yesterday and 
today and for ever.” The frail sacrament, the work of our own 
hands, upholds us through everything: the feeble altar-light 
which marks the presence of the Eucharistic Christ guides us 
safely forward. As Newman said in one of his greatest passages, 
‘while the times wax old, and the colours of earth fade, and 
the voice of song is brought low, and all kindreds of the earth 
can but wail and lament, the sons of God lift up their heads, 
for their salvation draweth nigh. Nature fails, the sun shines 
not, and the moon is dim, the stars fall from heaven, and the 
foundations of the round world shake; but the altar’s light 
burns ever brighter ; there are sights there which the many 
cannot see, and all above the tumults of earth the command 
is heard to show forth the Lord’s death, and the promise that 
the Lord is coming.” 

Newman wrote that as an Anglican. He believed in the 
Eucharist before he found it, and he did not rest until he found 
it—until he knelt before a genuine altar. From the other end 
of Europe we can hear another stranger proclaim our Eucharistic 
faith: Father John Sergiev (1829-1908), better known as 
Father John of Cronstadt. But he, as a Russian Orthodox 
priest, had the genuine Mysteries (not realising, alas, the necessity 
of ecclesiastical unity implied in the “one Bread’”’). Father 
John prays thus to his Eucharistic Lord : 


“Tam with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” So it is, Master: Thou art with us throughout all 
days ; we are not a single day without Thee, and we cannot 
live without Thy presence near us! Thou art with us 
especially in the sacrament of Thy Body and Blood. Oh, 
how truly and essentially art Thou present in the Holy 
Mysteries . . .! Through the sacrament Thou art wholly 
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with us, and Thy Flesh is united to our flesh, whilst Thy 
Spirit is united to our soul; and we feel this life-giving 
most peaceful, most sweet union, we feel that by joining 
ourselves to Thee in the Holy Eucharist we become one 
spirit with Thee, as it is said: ‘ He who is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit.””> We become like Thee, good, meek and 
lowly, as Thou hast said of Thyself: “I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” 


THE IRISH TRADITION 


Writing on ‘ The Integral Irish Tradition ” in The Furrow of 
last December Father Donnchadh O Floinn singled out as one 
of the three basic “ attitudes ”’ of the old Irish Church the fact 
that “‘ the Irish Church had a deep sense of communion with 
the Body of Christ at prayer.’”’ We can learn a love and 
appreciation of the Eucharist from many sources, far and near ; 
but we are only learning what we should already know from 
our own heart’s blood. The whole of our Irish Christian past 
is bathed in the radiance of the Eucharistic Mysteries. Father 
Donnchadh gives some passages from our literary heritage to 
show what the Eucharistic thought of our ancestors in the 
faith was like: I would ask the reader of these lines to read 
those passages again. ‘‘ Imagine,” says Father Donnchadh, 
“telling Irish children about the Mass and never mentioning 
the Mass-rock!”” The Mass-rock is the imprint of the passion- 
stricken Christ—the Christus passus of the Eucharist—on the 
physical body of our land. 

Father Donnchadh finds himself out of sympathy with the 
“dumb ” English-speaking Irish Catholicism of today. And 
yet it has its own sanctities. Matt Talbot and Edel Quinn are 
there to speak for the enduring Eucharistic instinct of the race. 
“Without the Eucharist what a desolation life would be!” 
wrote Edel Quinn. She made notes for her own guidance : 


Thank the Trinity over and over again for this Gift. 
Keep Our Lord company in the Blessed Sacrament .. . 
Offer Him through Mary to the Trinity in thanksgiving 
love and adoration. 
_ We want to be united with Him, to give ourselves to Him 
utterly. 
Our faith tells us He is in the Eucharist ; let us seek Him 
there. 
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If we knew we could find Him anywhere on earth we would 
do our utmost to go there. 

We can find Him, at every free moment, on the altar. 

Be with Him there. 

Better than all books ! 


Side by side with that put the words of St. John Chrysostom 
quoted in Mediator Dei: 


When you see the Body of Christ exposed, say to yourself : 
It is on account of this Body that I am no longer earth 
and ashes, no longer captive, but free. This Body gives 
me my hope of heaven and the treasures there laid up for 
me: life without end, the company of the angels, familiar 
intercourse with Christ. This Body was pierced by the 
nails, torn with scourges, yet death has not taken it from 


Across the centuries, across the gulfs of history and geography, 
of languages and cultures, the sons and daughters of God, 
gathered round the one altar of Sacrifice, find themselves 
speaking the one unchanging language of Christendom: the 
language of adoration and compunction, of thanksgiving and 
supplication : the Eucharistic “ Sanskrit of love.” 


(To be continued) 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 
‘Cluain Mhuire, Galway. 


THE POPE TO JOURNALISTS 


To ascertain Truth and to be fearlessly faithful to 
Truth in all that you write and speak is not an easy 
task; but it is a precious service as well as a bounden 
duty to the thousands or millons of people who are 
going to be influenced by your words. Eternal Truth 
as well as Eternal Justice must be your strength and 


your monitor. 
-—L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 21/3/55 


Effective Preaching. ‘Thomas V. 
Liske, S.T.D. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. 3.50 
dollars. 


It is to help young priests to 
become effective preachers that 
Father Liske has written this 
book. He makes a very detailed 
analysis of the whole art of 
preaching and fills the pages 
with good advice, the fruit of his 
own experience as Professor of 
Speech at Quigley Seminary in 
Chicago. 

He divides the material into four 
sections: The Delivery of the 
Sermon; The Voice; The 
Prepared Speaker ; How to Write 
a Sermon. In the first section the 
point is strongly made that the 
first essential in every sermon is 
the communication of thought. 
There is a telling list of types of 
non-communicators, the nervous 
speaker, the monotonous and the 
over-deliberate speaker, the ex- 
hibitionist (the theatrical and 
mannered elocutionist), the un- 
imaginative speaker who is merely 


a reciter and, worst of all, the 


poorly prepared speaker. These 
types are familiar to all of us but 


the author has done well to group 
them together and point out 
clearly that their cardinal fault, 
a fault common to all of them, is 
that they simply do not com- 
municate thought and are in- 
effective for that reason. For the 
nervous speaker the author gives 
rules for the release of pent-up 
energy and the conquest of 
pulpit fright, which he calls the 
“ biggest task faced by a student 
of speech.”’ Many of these rules 
however, are little more than 
useful hints and one suspects 
their fundamental efficacy. 


Relaxation is an art not achieved 
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by such methods as breathing 
deeply three times between the 
altar and the pulpit. 

Father Liske has the courage 
to say at last that the effective 
preacher must be something of an 
actor. There is a strong prejudice 
among priests against using the 
body in preaching. The statuesque 
school call it exhibitionism, 
theatricality, artificiality. But the 
fundamental pprinciple is still 
valid: some bodily action is 
necessary if the preacher is to 
preach effectively. Bodily action 
means a great deal more than 
mere gesturing with the hands. 
It means using the head, the 
shoulders, the eyes, the face, the 
eyebrown. The attitudes and 
movements of the body must 
express the inner urgency felt by 
the preacher, joining what he 
feels with what he says. The 
immobile preacher can never be 
effective. 

The second part of this book is 
entitled ‘‘The Voice.” Un- 
fortunately it is the least satis- 
factory part. Only twenty-six 
pages out of almost three hundred 
are devoted to the voice. It is 
quite impossible within such limits 
to deal adequately with even the 
barest essentials. And then few 
will agree with Father Liske even 
about the essentials. For instance, 
he says: ‘“‘ deep breathing really 
means abdominal breathing.”’ No 
distinction is made between the 
movement of the part of the 
abdominal wall above the waist 
(which should be vigorous yet 
controlled) and that of the 
abdominal muscles below the 
waist (which should be negligible). 
To ignore this distinction is to 
mislead student seriously, 
because any definite movement of 
the whole abdominal wall, since 
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it is made by the abdominal 
muscles alone and not by the 
diaphragm, is of no assistance in 
breathing and is wrong. No 
mention whatever is made of the 
ribs and the part they must 
inevitably play in the acquiring of 
breath capacity and breath control 
—a very strange omission indeed. 
The writing all through this 
section of the book is vague and 
unconvincing. Such phrases as 
“standing erect with the chest 
up ” and “‘ one good deep abdom- 
inal breath ’”’ are reminiscent more 
of the barrack square or the 
gymnasium than of exercises in 
voice production. 

For priests who wish to install 
public address systems in their 
churches, Father Liske has 
excellent advice. Unless the 
church is really poor acoustically 
it is more desirable that the 
speaker speak without the aid 
of an address system. “ He is a 
wise pastor who has an engineer, 
@ sound engineer, inspect his 
church, first to determine what 
type of system he should install.” 
Too many churches are fitted with 
unsuitable amplifying mechanism, 
and even the best system must be 
controlled and regulated by 
trained hands and used by 
speakers with some awareness of, 
and practice in, microphone 
technique. 

In a chapter on ‘“ How to 
Speak Distinctly’ Father Liske 
gives rules for the formation of, 
the various vowel and consonant 
sounds. So much should not 
have been attempted in a chapter. 
It needs a whole section to itself. 
The extreme vagueness of such 
directions as ‘“‘ the tongue in the 
front part of the mouth and 
middling high” or ‘the tongue 
back a bit in the mouth” is very 
irritating, The directions given 


for the formation of the vowels 
a, o and wu (p. 62) are completely 
inaccurate and misleading, and 
if followed would result in serious 
distortion of the quality of these 
sounds and _ effect a_ total 
emaciation of tone. The tongue - 
has nothing whatever to do with 
the formation of the different u 
sounds in do and put, and the 
“the common fault of saying 
‘student’ as if it were 
‘stoodent’” is not due ‘to 
placing the tongue forward to the 
front of the mouth instead of 
back.” The d and problem is 
not too difficult,” says Father 
Liske, yet his directions for their 
production is seriously (almost 
incredibly) wrong. ‘This is a very 
Irish problem and it is no help 
at all to have the author solving 
it by forming d inaccurately and 
confusing the tongue-positions for 
# and th sounds. ‘‘When ¢ is 
formed, the tongue goes up, 
touches the front teeth, projects 
beyond them slightly and is 
quickly withdrawn.” Such a 
statement canonises the very fault 
that all Irish teachers are valiantly 
trying to correct. On the whole, 
this section of the book is better 
left unread. 

The final sections of the book 
are better. Father Liske insists 
on the discipline of preparation 
for all sermons. He has little use 
for the ubiquitous ‘‘ Short Sermons 
for Low Masses” type of book as 
an aid to preparation and makes 
the comment that ‘the priest 
who uses such books merely 
perpetrates the long line of 
ineffective talkers in the pulpit.” 
His best point here is when he 
insists that the public speaker 
must have a definite purpose in 
his speech—*‘‘ the aimless speech 
leads the audience astray on a 
journey that confuses them, 
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because it has no goal, and tires 
them because it seems to have 
no end.” He echoes the words 
of Cardinal Newman: ‘“‘ definite- 
ness is the life of preaching. A 
definite hearer, not the whole 
world ; a definite topic, not the 
whole evangelical tradition ; and 
in like manner a definite speaker.” 

In Part Four, Father Liske 
analyses thoroughly the public- 
address techniques of a dozen 
well-known speakers from Fulton 
Sheen to Winston Churchill. 
This section is quite useful and 
revealing. Throughout this 
analysis are woven the author’s 
views on how to explain, how to 
convince, how to _ persuade, 
eventually arriving at that in- 
definable something in the effective 
speaker himself that makes him 
effective, something not attained 
by following mere mechanical 
hints or signposts. Aristotle 
called it the ethos of the speaker, 
that quality in a man which 
makes him acceptable to, or able 
to gain the approval] of, his 
listeners. 

Effective Preaching is a readable 
book with numerous interesting 
hints on almost every preaching 
problem. But the real road to 
effective preaching is a longer 
and steeper one and it requires 
@ more accurate map. 


Ronan DRURY 
Maynooth. 


The Priest at Prayer. E. Escribano, 
C.M. Translated from the 
Spanish by B. T. Buckley, 
C.M. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. Pp. 584. Price 21/-. 


HERE is the answer to that 


perennial query of priests ‘‘ do 
you know of a good book of 


meditations 2?’ - The book under. 
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review is much more than good, 
it is superb. A casual glance at 
the table of contents with its 
traditional and conventional 
subjects should not incline the 
would-be reader to shrug his 
shoulders and say ‘‘ the mixture 
as before.”’ No, this mixture is 
very different and we are not 
suprised to learn from the Preface 
that Father Escribano was an 
exceptionally gifted man: ‘a 
keen student of history and 
literature . . . a poet who has 
been considered one of the very 
best of the century in Spanish 
literature . . . priest, teacher, 
poet, preacher, retreat and mission 
director, journalist, editor ... 
a truly prodigious activity at the 
service of a great mind, a grand- 
iloquent tongue, a heart afire 
with zeal and a most charming 
manner.” 

His meditations reveal him in 
the eager, zealous burning life of 
the words which pour out from 
the heart’s core. Here are no 
nicely calculated suasory argu- 
ments, but a rushing torrent of 
entreaty, persuasion and remon- 
strance : some of his strictures on 
particular transgressions are the 
most scathing I have read, but 
his occasional hard hitting is 
offset by his deep understanding 
and sympathy for the practical 
difficulties of the priestly life. 
His mingling of the theoretical 
and practical is masterly, 
especially in the sections on 
“The Priestly Ministry” and- 
‘* Virtues and Vices,’’ where the 
priest may find more than 300 
pages of first-class pastoral 
theology. 

A set of Morning and Evening. 
Prayers, an English translation of 
the Preparation for and Thanks- 
giving after Mass and excerpts’ 
from ‘‘ The Letter to Catholic 
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Priests ’’ of St. Pius X are added 
by the translator, Father Buckley, 
to whom we owe deep gratitude 
for this splendid book. Perhaps 
the praise he would appreciate 
best would be to say of his 
translation what he says of the 
original work in his Preface: 
“The style of the book is very 
marked .. . a most forceful, 
colourful and variegated diction 
. . . @ blend of terseness and 
almost torrential eloquence.” <A 
word of congratulation should 
go also to the publishers for the 
very attractive format, type and 
paper which make the book a 
pleasure to handle. 
EDWARD FLYNN 

Mullingar. 


A Handbook to the Life and Times 
of St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross. E. Allison Peers. 
London: Burns Oates, 1954. 
Price 21/-. 


THe recent death of Professor 
Allison Peers removed from the 
historical scene the scholar who 
had done most to make the lives 
and writings of St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross 
available to the English-reading 
public. The present work on the 
Spanish mystics, which was already 
in the press at the time of his 
death, will serve both as an 
introduction and an index to all 
his other writings. It contains 
an interesting account of the 
sixteenth century Carmelite 
Reform, which provides the back- 
ground for understanding the 
life-work of the two Spanish 
saints; a very useful index of 
the persons and places connected 
with the reform or the two saints ; 
and chronological tables in parallel 
columns which link up at a 
glance the main events in the 


lives of St. Teresa, St. John and 
Carmelite history. 

Those who have already become 
familiar with the two Spanish 
mystics through Professor Peers’ 
translations and biographies may 
find the present volume dull by | 
comparison, but it will prove a 
useful work of reference when 
taken in conjunction with them. 
It is a final indication that when 
Spain was most in need of some- 
one who would portray her 
history and values for English 
readers with understanding and 
sympathy, she found a life-long 
interpreter in the person of Allison 
Peers. 


Maynooth. 


Tomas O FraicH 


‘Theology of the Apostolate. Léon 


Joseph Suenens. Cork: The - 
Mercier Press. 1953. Pp. 159. 
Price 7/6. 


THE original French edition of 
Mgr. Suenens work, Théologie de 
la apostolat, appeared in 1951 and 
was reviewed in this magazine 
in February 1952. Concluding 
a laudatory notice which spoke of 
the book as a “balanced and 
convincing study of the spirit of 
the apostolate,’ the reviewer 
expressed the hope that an Irish 
publisher would give us without 
delay a worthy translation of this 
book. The Mercier Press have 
now fulfilled that hope by making 
Mgr. Suenens’s book available to 
readers of English in a translation 
that bears no trace of the French 
original and at a price within the 
reach of all. 

Theology of the Apostolate is a 
doctrinal commentary on _ the 
Legion of Mary promise, of which 
the author writes: ‘‘ we know 
few prayers in contemporary 
Christian literature which are of 
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such density and arouse such 
spiritual echoes.’’ The Legion of 
Mary, Mgr. Suenens makes it 
clear, has no monopoly of the 
apostolate: the spiritual prin- 
ciples which are the basis of 
Legion spirituality are the roots 
of all forms of apostolate. It is 
these principles that are studied 
in this book. 

But it would be wrong to think 
of this work chiefly as a study 
of principles. It goes rather into 
the category of meditation, for it 
is not an abstract and detached 
treatise but a warm and 
beautifully written study, likely 
to win the allegiance of the heart 
no less than convince the mind 
of the reader. This is a book 
to read again and again. . 


J. G. McGarry 
Maynooth. 


La Penitence : Sacrement d’amitie. 
R. P. Mellet, O.P. 8vo. Pp. 94. 
Collection Etudes Religieuses.”’ 
Brussels: La Pensée Cathol- 
ique, 40 Av. de la Renaissance. 

Dans les bras du Pere: Le 
Sacrement de Penitence. 
Chanoine F. Cuttaz..8vo. Pp. 
264. Ed. J. de Gigord, 15 rue 
Cassette, Paris Vie; price 480 
francs. 


‘* Persons who are striving after 
higher perfection should not regard 
this sacrament merely as the 
means of obtaining forgiveness of 
sin. Over and above that, con- 
fession is an effective means of 
spiritual direction and advance- 
ment. ... Care must be taken 
that the reliance upon the spiritual 
leader does not take such a 
narrow form that the individual’s 
own moral initiative and personal 
sense of responsibility are 1 
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These wise words of Bishop 
Stockums can be regarded as 
expressing the truth from which 
these two books derive their 
inspiration. For Father Mellet the 
point de départ is a phrase in 
which St. Thomas speaks of the 
Sacrament of Penance as the 
reconciliatio amicitiae between the 
sinner and God (S.T. III, q. 90, 
a. 2), and the final sentences of 
Canon Cuttaz’s work are 
“Penance is one of the most 
important factors in the sanctity 
of the Catholic Church. It brings 
the prodigals back to their 
Father’s arms.” The former 
book would provide a priest with 
excellent matter for conferences 
to religious. The latter would 
serve a similar purpose for a 
course of sermons to the laity. 
Both can be recommended cor- 
dially. 
P. O’KEEFFE 

All Hallows, Dublin. 


Poverty, translated by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. London: Black- 
friars Publications. 1954. V 
and 253 pp. (translation of 
La Pauvreté, Vol. IV of a series 
entitled Problémes de la rel- 
igieuse d’aujourd’hui, Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1952). Price 
15/- 


THIs book has come to grips 
fearlessly with real, and sometimes 
acutely painful problems met with 
by many religious of our day in 
the practice of their vow of 
poverty. Beginning with a com- 
prehensive and competent outline 
of the history, it takes us through 
the theology, canon law and 
psychology of poverty, and on to 
a severely practical consideration 
of many questions one hoped to 
see discussed. The Constitution 


NEW BOOKS 


Sponsa Christi is extensively 
quoted and its spirit is felt in all 
the solutions offered. The 
important thing to note is that 
solutions are really offered, not 
platitudes. The approach is 
concrete, constructive and very 
honest. If it does nothing else it 
must open the minds of readers, 
letting in the sun through a 
number of new windows. 


To mention an important and 
central point, there is frank 
discussion of what is implied in 
the recent inclination among 
enthusiasts to seek, in face of 
hard economic crises and misery, 
economic poverty and hardship. 


It is pointed out that this 
attitude of mind can easily lead 
one to hoard poverty as one might 
otherwise hoard wealth—a sit- 
uation far removed from the 
balanced spiritual detachment of 
the Gospel. Besides, the hoarding 
of poverty can be criminal in the 
light of the crying need for 
progress in coping with new 
situations. Every priest who has to 
direct religious should read and 
absorb the pages of his report that 
Abbé Bissonier devotes to this 
point. 

In a world more than ever torn 
by disputes concerning property 
and economic advantage, the 
function of religious poverty is to 
act as a leaven, and a light to 
those blinded by progressive 
spiritual myopia. That it may 
succeed in doing that, it must be 
understood, and, by its pene- 
trating analysis and courageous 
synthesis, this book has gone a 
long way towards having us grasp 
its true meaning. It is a book 
to have and to ponder. 


Epmunp DouGAN 


Louvain. 
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Matter, Man and Miracle. Henry P’ 
Newsholme. London: Burns 
Oates, Pp. 107. Price 8/6. 


philosopher,” says Father 
Copleston, 8.J., “‘strives to see the — 
many with a synoptic vision ... 
to see the many in the light of the 
One or in some senses to reduce 
the many to the One.” The anc- 


‘ ients busied themselves in a 


quest for the Urstoff or primitive 
element of all things. Dr. News- 
holme, content with a less funda- 
mental search, proposes as a 
unifying principle Inertia or rather 
“the quintessence of inertia,’ 
that is “the fact of persistence 
in action or inaction whether on 
the plane of matter, mind or 
spirit.”’ ‘‘Inertia,’’ he says, ‘thas 
its part to play, wherever there is 
to be found activity or inactivity 
in this or that of men’s channels 
of expression, whether of feeling, 
of thought, of will, or of his 
spiritual life.” 


Evolution, habit, memory, her- 
edity, will, evil, death, disease, the . 
fall, the Redemption are among 
the things to which he applies 
his principle of Inertia. There is 
a chapter on man’s pattern of 
constitution, another on man’s 
pattern of mind. In dealing with 
the mind in disorder, he finds such 
a contrast between the physician’s 
approach and Christ’s that he is 
moved to set down his own rather 
naive views even at the risk of 
of provoking the smiles of his 
psychiatric friends. Civilisation, 
he fears, very often applies a 
veneer concealing the devil’s fea- 
tures in mental disease. Informa- 
tion gleaned from sensitive work- 
ers in this field prompts him to ask 
a question which most of us regard 
as already answered—why do L 
not devil-possession in 
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mental disease on the scale in 
which the Gospels record it ? 

In conclusion, the author hopes 
that the chapters of his book will 
have made readers ‘‘conscious of 
something seemingly of critical 
significance in the phenomenon 
of inertia.’’ The reason why we 
have not been conscious of it 
before is because the concept of 
inertia has been ‘unduly polar- 
ised and thereby limited in inter- 
pretation, both in the public mind 
and in treatises of natural science.”’ 

This book, on the author’s own 
admission is ‘‘in a sense a one- 
track book.’’ We might go even 
further and suggest that Dr. 
Newsholme has, in a sense, a bee 
in his bonnet. Be that as it may, 
he has succeeded at least in open- 
ing up exciting vistas by a 
methodical, if tentative examina- 
tion of alarge expanse of human 
experience. 
Patrick J. SHINE 


Knockbeg. 

Chastity. Religious Life Series 
No. V. London: Blackfriars. 
1955. 16/-. 


THis work in the now well-known 
Blackfriars series on the religious 
life is divided into three parts. 
Part 1 deals with the history of 
religious chastity from the Old 
Testament down to the period of 
the full development of the ideal 
of consecrated virginity in the 
Latin west. This section will 


interest patristic scholars but its © 


practical value to the generality 
of religious and clerical readers 
will be slight. 

The second section of the work 
deals with chastity from the 
theological and canonical aspects. 
In this part of the work there are 
some articles of very real value, 
though once again the treatment 
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is very highly specialised and will 
put the usefulness of the publica- 
tion well beyond the average 
reader. Throughout, there is an 
emphasis on the abstruse and the 
obscure and a very evident un- 
willingness to state the ordinary 
accepted doctrine in simple 


The final section of the work, 


‘which is the longest, deals with 


the psychological and medical 
aspects of chastity. In this 
section the work betrays most 
clearly the stamp of the country 
of its origin, France. No doubt, 
as Father Plé says in _ his 
introduction, we have come a 
long way from the attitude of 
Jansenistic France in the 17th 
century when the constitutions 
of a religious order of women 
prescribed that the religious should 
“never look at their own body 
except their hands: even that 
should be done with restraint and 
as little as possible.’’ At the same 
time this section of the book is 
too much inclined to generalise 
and lay down principles from 
isolated cases met with in post- 
war France. Much of this section 
will have little or no application 
in Ireland though it might help to 
prepare the confessor or spiritual 
director for the unusual case that 
he may meet with in the course of 
his pastoral work. 

If I conclude by stating that 
this volume on such an important 
aspect of the spiritual life is 
disappointing it must in all fairness 
be remembered that it is one 
volume in a_ series entitled 
Problémes de la __ religieuse 
daujourd’ hui. Its emphasis, then, 
on the unusual problem and on 
cases which must even in France 
be the exception can be explained. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway. 


'SHORTER 


The 1955 National Catholic 
Almanac (St. Anthony’s Guild, 
Paterson, N.J. $2.50. 808 pp.) 
seems to supply the answers to 
every conceivable question con- 
cerning the Church in the U.S. 
There are, as well, sections on the 
liturgy, a news review and a 
collection of recent important 
papal and other documents. An 
excellent index makes’ the 
treasures of this unique almanac 
available at a moment’s notice. 


The Popes and the Priesthood 
(The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. 50 cents) presents in a 
single handy volume the great 
. encyclicals—Haerent Animo of St. 
Pius X; Humani Generis of 
Benedict XV, on preaching; Ad 
Catholicit Sacerdotiti of Pius XI; 
the apostolic exhortation Menti 
Nostrae of Pius XII; the Quam 
ingens of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments and the allocutio of 
Pius XII to seminarians in 1939. 
Most useful for seminarians and 
priests. 


The Christian Life Calendar 
(Bruce of Milwaukee, $1) edited 
by Father Hafford and Kolanda 
is the finest calendar we know. 
There is the ordo for Mass and 
Office (except Matins), a thought 
for the day and the usual calendar 
information. 


Saint Joseph, textes anciens 
avec introduction (Lethielleux, pp. 
177, 420 francs) traces the history 
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of devotion to St. Joseph with 
special attention to theiconography 
of the saint, The author, Pére 
Henri Rondet, S.J. emphasises . 
the role of St. Joseph today as 
Patron of the Universal Church 
and in particular of the working 
man. There are over 100 pages 
of texts in praise of the saint 
from St. John Chrysostom to 
Pope Leo XIII. 


Our Faith, by the Rev. Bernard 
Kelly, F.R. Hist. Soc. (Sands, 
80 pp., 9d.), treats of the chief 
points of apologetics with remark- 
pithiness.. In it format 
resembles those texts of the 
Rules of Golf dialectical 
sportsmen are known to carry. 
This useful opus must have been 
produced nearly as often, for the 
present is the ninth edition and 
twenty-nine thousand copies have 
been printed. 


Accent on Purity. Guide for 
Sex Education. Joseph E. Haley. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers. Pp. 
93. n.p.g. 

This work contains five chap- 
ters: ‘‘The Role of the Parent’, 
“The Role of the Catholic Schools” 
“The Role of the Priest’’, ‘‘Some 
Guiding Principles for Instructing 
on Purity’? and a long chapter, 
“A Suggested Instruction on Pur- 
ity.” The book is addressed 
chiefly to priests and teachers and 
is evidently the fruit of 
experience and mature judgment. 
Its realism and positive tone are 
refreshing ; the accent is, indeed, 
on purity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Desmond Murray, O.P. A Saint of the Week. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1955. Pp. 279. Price 15/-. 

Rey. P. O’Connell. New Light on the Passion. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1955. Pp. 76. Price 7/6. 

Rev. Dominic Phillips, C.M. Meditation, Arranged for Daily Use. 
Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds. 1955. Pp. 456. Price 25/-. 

William Stephenson, S.J. Days of Joy. Dublin : Clonmore & Reynolds. 
1955. Pp. 176. Price 8/6. 

Proinsias Mac Maghnuis. Seal ag Rédatocht. Ath Cliath: Sairséal 
agus Dill. 1955. Leath 255. Luach 12/6. 

—Collectio Rituum ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani. For the 
use of the dioceses of North America. Milwaukee: Bruce 
1954. Pp. 263. Price, cloth 4.50 dollars ; leather 5.75 dollars. 


——The Making of a Friar. The Script of a B.B.C. Broadcast from 
the Dominican Priory, Hawksyard. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1955. Pp. 27. Price 2/-. 

——Archivium Hibernicum: Irish Historical Records. Vol. XVIII. 
Maynooth: Catholic Record Society of Ireland. 1955. Pp. 
176 +224. Price 15/- (10/- to Members). 

Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. Devotion to the Sacred Heart. With Foreword 
by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. London: Sands. 1955. 
Pp. 280. Price 15/-. 


F, H. Drinkwater. The Five Joyful Mysteries. London: University 
of London Press. 1955. Pp. 38. Price 1/6. 5 


Mgr. Léon Suenens. L’Eglise en etat de mission. Perspectives nouvelles 
en matiére d’apostolat. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. 1955. 
Pp. 212. Price 60 francs (Belgian). 

J. J. Campbell Legends of Ireland. With drawings by Louis le 
Brocquay, R.H.A. London: Batsford. 1955. Pp. 210. Price 
15/-. 

——L’Art d’Eglise. XXIII année. Numero 1 et 2. Bruges: Abbaye 
de Saint André. Annual Subscription (the review is issued 
quarterly), 36/-. 

Dr. Pierre Barbet. The Corporal Passion of Jesus Christ and Holy 
Week (by R. H. Benson). Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
1955. Pp. 72. Price 2/6. 

Gabriel Bowe, O.P. The Origin of Political Authority. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds. 1955. Pp. 102. Price 12/6. 

ed. A. M. Henry, 0.P. Introduction to Theology. Being Volume One 
of the ‘‘ Theological Library.’’ Translated from the French by 
William Storey. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 306. 
Price 21/-. 

Dr. K. F. McMurtrie. Mass Verses. Obtainable from The Monastery, 
Natal, South Africa. Price 8d. (by post 9d.). 

=—Iarlaith. Past Pupils’ Union Magazine of St. Jarlath’s Gitieb, 
Tuam. Tuam: St. Jarlath’s College, Price 5/- (by post 6/-) ; 
in US 75 cents, 
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“ James, are we in a Viscount?” 
“No, madam, we’re on a Roadstone Carpet!” 


ROADSTONE LIMITED 


Telephone 53315-6-7 Naas Road, Dublin 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER COURSE 


A course for advanced students of French will be given by the 
Faculties of the INSTITUT CATHOLIQUE de TOULOUSE, 
at USTARITZ, Pays-Basque, (France) from 


21 July to 18 August. 
General theme: POUR UN HUMANISME DU XX. SIECLE. 


Lectures will be given in French by outstanding professors 
of various French and continental Universities, followed by 
free discussion. 


In addition a course in French language and literature 
will be given. 


Excursions to the Pays Basque, Pyrenees, Lourdes, Spain, 
etc., will be organised twice weekly. 
Write: 
L'UNIVERSITE INTERNATIONALE DES PYRENEES, 
' 81, Rue de la Fonderie, Toulouse, (France). 


* Durable EX. 
Roadsione 


WE SUPPLY ALL BUILDING MATERIALS 
Including : 
TIMBER, JOINERY, PLUMBING, IRONMONGERY | 
GRATES, RANGES, PAINTS, WALLPAPER | 
BRICKS, CLAYGOODS, CEMENT 
ASBESTOS GOODS 


SAW MILLS, CREOSOTE AND JOINERY WORKS 
DRYING KILNS 
NORTH WALL, DUBLIN 


T. & C. MARTIN, LTD. 


'D’Olier House, D’Olier St., DUBLIN 


"Phone 71571 (11 lines) 


1865 1955 


Vinet 4 Years ed 


In Schools and Colleges, all over Ireland, the 
name Lenehan’s of Capel Street is well known. 
For Farm Machinery, Poultry and Dairy Equip- 
ment and General Ironmongery. Phone 45841. 


LENEHANS 


OF CAPEL STREET 


T. LENEHAN & CO. LTD., 124/5 CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN 


Church Building 
and Furnishing 


By REV. J. O’;CONNELL 


This book has been written for the 
guidance of all who are concerned 
with the building and furnishing 
of churches and oratories: priests, 
religious superiors, sacristans, archi- 
itects, artists, craftsmen. It is a 
study in liturgical law, explaining 
the mind of the Church on a ve 
important subject. Cloth, 21 


* 


Preparing for Easter 


By CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


A full explanation of the liturgical 
significance of the Easter Po 
Paper, 6/- 


* 
The Faith and Modern 
Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. 

Deals with the very foundations 
of religion in a spirit of serenity 
and hope. 15/- 


* 
The Passion and Death 
of Our Lord 


By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, 8.J. 
The Lord is my Joy 


By PAUL de JAEGHER, S.J. 
On the Unitive Life. 7/6 


* 
The Heart of the World 
By DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
A valuable and inspiring exposi- 
tion of the life of a ys ee 
Christian considered within the 


framework of the Incarnation and 
Atonement. 7/8 


* 
The Folly of the Cross 


By RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 


A on devotion to 
Crucifi fied. 


BURNS OATES 


~22-D‘OLIER ST., DUBLIN” 
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NOW READY 


SHORT PRACTICAL 


MEDITATIONS 


for 
Priests, Seminarians and 
Religious 


Arranged and Edited by 
Dominic C.M. 


This course of meditations has been 
compiled and edited with ecclesias- 
tical students chiefly in mind. 
Nevertheless, the subject - matter, 
the practical quality and the con- 
ciseness of the meditations should 
make them very acceptable to 
others besides seminarians. The 
course seems particularly suitable 
for persons whose daily period of 
mental prayer is limited within a 
half-hour. 


Notable features of this series are 
the following: 


ss A full detailed instruction on 
the nature and method of men- 
tal prayer, with practical aids. 


A complete course of medita- 
tions for every day of the 
year; 

A meditation on the Sacred 
Passion for every Friday of 
the year; 


A meditation on our Blessed 
Lady fof every Saturday of 
the year; 


Many supplementary medita- 
tions for feasts and special 
occasions; 


A complete Table of Contents 
and an Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects. 


Cloth, Demy 8vo. 25/- 


Clonemore & Reynolds, Ltd. 


"39 KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 
THAT MATTER! | 
*** and seeds are such 


Then why not make the little things big things 
by sowing the seeds that matter in Irish Farming 
and Gardening . . . the seeds that have brought 
easy minds, material security and satisfying 


results to countless Irish farmers and gardeners. 
They are 


ROWAN’S 


SELECTED QUALITY SEEDS 


Famous for over 60 years under Irish conditions. 
CATALOGUES AND ALL INFORMATION FREE. 


M. ROWAN & CO. LTD. 


GROWERS, BULB AND PLANT MERCHANTS 


51, 52 Capel Street; 1, 2 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
"Phone 41891 


Established 1879. 


GINGS’. 
GEORGE P. WALSH 
Ireland’s Leadi 1% 
Thestricet cootumiors | & Sons, Limited 
BUILDERS 
AND 
CONTRACTORS 
Maynooth College e 
Losi Production—Julius Caesar Head Office Works 
3 Dame Street 
Dublin Telephone: Dublin 92248-03449. 
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